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Our purchases of War Bonds 
backed our Armed Forces. 
in the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 
Forces 1n the defeat of Japan 
by purchasing MORE 
War Bonds. 
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Report of Progress 


Over $1,000,000 Already 
Received by the 


1945 
PALESTINE HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 


Outstanding among the Jewish 
communities which have in- 
creased their contributions are: 
New York 

Boston 

Los Angeles 
Chicago 

Detroit 

St. Louis 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 

Buffalo 
Minneapolis 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Montreal 
Milwaukee 
Providence 
Ottawa 
Washington, D. C. 
New Jersey State 
and many 

other cities 

The half-way mark has now been 
passed. One more million to go. 
All campaign workers and com- 
munities are urged to exert every 
effort to intensify collection and 
devote the summer months for 
obtaining maximum financial re- 
sults for the Histadrut Haovdim 
in Eretz Israel. 


Among the projects on the 
agenda for immediate realization 
by the Histadrut in Palestine are 
included: emergency housing, ex- 
pansion of maritime facilities, in- 
tensified agricultural colonization, 
new industrial cooperatives, re- 
settlement of demobilized service- 
men, rehabilitation of incoming 
refugees, Aliyah under all circum- 
stances, Arab-Jewish cooperation, 
and post-war reconversion in 
preparation for a Cooperative 
Jewish Commonwealth. 


SUPPORT THESE IMPORTANT 
EFFORTS BY CONTRIBUTING TO: 
THE NATIONAL 
LABOR COMMITTEE 
FOR PALESTINE 


45 EAST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Our Field Representatives 


Mr. MOSHE BERMAN is now on a tour of Canada in the interest of our 
publication and the Jewish Frontier Anthology. The results in 
Toronto are excellent due to the splendid cooperation of the lead- 
ing Labor Zionists, Hadassah and General Zionists. He will visit 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton and London during this month. 


Dr. I. STEINBERG will again devote his summer vacation months to the 
Frontier. He will cover Wisconsin, Minnesota and Missouri. The 
promotion and wide distribution of the Jewish Frontier Anthology 
is his primary objective. 

Friends of the JEWISH FRONTIER are requested 
to cooperate with our special representatives. 
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THE SYRIAN-LEBANESE CRISIS 


N THE FINAL STAGES of the San Francisco 

negotiations on dependent areas and the proposed 
system of international trusteeship, the world was 
confronted with an actual, immediate problem in this 
field, and not with mere questions of abstract formu- 
lation. The governments of Syria and Lebanon an- 
nounced that they had broken off treaty negotiations 
with France, in protest against French military rein- 
forcements’ being sent in during the conversations— 
which the Levant states regardéd as an attempt at 
coercion. They indicated, moreover, that they were 
firmly opposed to granting France special economic, 
cultural, and military rights after the formal relin- 
quishment of the mandate, and they called upon the 
newly founded Arab League and the United Nations 
assembled in San Francisco to act. In the Syrian 
Parliament some voices even invoked the aid of Arab 
armies, and in Syria and Palestine there were popular 
demonstrations. Thus while some of the United 
Nations were gaining rhetorical victories over others 
in a display of liberalism on the question of “inde- 
pendence” versus “self-government” in the proposed 
Pacific Charter of UNCIO, it became necessary to 
actually determine how real would be the “indepen- 
dence” already “recognized” but not yet signed, sealed, 
and delivered to a mandated territory. 


Certainly, there are many “angles’”—-political and 
strategic—to the situation in Syria and Lebanon. It is 
easy for the French to argue that the preferred status 
they are asking is no more than has been granted 
Great Britain in its former mandate of Iraq, or than 
Great Britain enjoys in Egypt, which was never man- 
dated. If one is to assume that what’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, there is some semblance 
of justice in France’s demand that it ought not to be 
the sole Great Power to be ousted from the Middle 
East, at a time when there is not the slightest thought 
of ending British control in Aden, etc., and when the 
United States is gaining concessions in Saudi Arabia, 
and the Soviet Union, in Iran. Under present circum- 
stances, France can intimate with considerable plausi- 
bility that its withdrawal from military responsibility 
in Syria and Lebanon would not be followed by these 
countries’ sovereign control over all military matters, 
nor even by the control of an international military 
agency, but by the accession of another European 
Great Power to military command. 


But all these are excuses against the times, and 
they will not long prevail. France is not the only 
country whose “dependent areas” are insisting on a 
greater measure of independence in matters of secu- 
rity. Great Britain, too, has had to withstand similar 
demands in Egypt and in India. If the two European 


Powers succeed in staving off the pressure for a while 
on the excuse of the war in the Pacific, their success 
cannot be long-lasting. Even if military control is 
maintained over certain strategic points, under the 
auspices of the Security Council, neither Egypt nor 
India—nor, for that matter, Syria and Lebanon—can 
be long kept, against their will, under such far- 
reaching military tutelage by single powers as has 
hitherto been the case. 

The French position, of course, has been much 
weakened during the war—a fact of which Syria 
and Lebanon are, naturally, taking full advantage. 
They point out the unpleasant truth that there is 
something anomalous about France’s asserting its 
military responsibility in the Levant today, when it 
so signally failed to maintain the obligations of re- 
sponsibility against the Axis during the war. True 
as this reproach may be, it is hardly calculated to 
induce a mood of reasonableness in de Gaulle France, 
which has sworn a soldier’s oath to wipe out the dis- 
honor of 1940 and of Vichy. On the contrary, in the 
awareness that its prestige has sunk owing to such 
reproaches, France has tended to take a generally 
blustering attitude. Sending even small reinforce- 
ments to Syria during negotiations for a preferential 
status was an inexcusable form of subtle bullying, 
particularly at a time when a regime of international 
law was being planned at San Francisco. It does not 
become any the less reprehensible because of similar 
acts which have been multiplied by large and small 
members of the ostensibly United Nations during the 
past year. That it was unwise, even from the French 
point-of-view, was amply shown by developments 
since the Syrian and Lebanese action in breaking off 
treaty negotiations. 


REPERCUSSIONS ON PALESTINE 


N CONNECTION with the Levant crisis, a general 

strike was proclaimed by Palestinian Arabs. This 
occasion was used to agitate against the Jews, on the 
grounds that their memorandum to the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco had damaged the 
Arab League, to which even then Syria and Lebanon 
were appealing. 

Of course, the shoe is on the other foot. The Arab 
League, by its proclamation of Palestine as “de jure” 
an independent Arab State, gratuitously declared it- 
self not only in deadly opposition to Jewish aspira- 
tions and rights in Palestine but in contempt of inter- 
national law and authority. With a grotesque kind 
of low cunning, the Arab League presented a 
mutilated version of its Pact—excluding reference to 
Palestine—to the United Nations Conference for 
approval as a “regional arrangement” under the 
Security Conference. It cannot be denied that this 











series of ill-advised maneuvers have not tended to 
increase the prestige of the Arab League; that they 
have unnecessarily made it a foe of the Jewish people; 
and that, to the extent that Syria and other Arab 
countries have really depended on the League for 
their security (a very slight extent) and for political 
advantage, they have suffered a setback. 

At this writing, Arab League members at San 
Francisco are still engaged in a campaign to nullify 
the safeguards of Jewish rights in Palestine implied 
in a draft resolution on the trusteeship question, 
which has been proposed by four of the sponsoring 
powers. After being rebuffed by the Big Five on a 
series of other amendments, the Arab delegates at- 
tempted to insert in the draft a reference to Article 
XXII of the League of Nations Covenant, promising 
independence in due time to certain mandated Arab 
countries. It is this article that the Pact of the Arab 
League refers to also (see Documents, Pact of the 
Arab League, Annex I) in claiming Palestine as an 
Arab state. But, though this clause was included in 
all other “Class A” mandates, it was omitted deliber- 
ately from the Palestine mandate: for Palestine was 
primarily intended to serve as the Jewish National 
Home, and no guarantee of its independence as an 
Arab state could be given. In the meantime, all the 
“A” mandates to which Article XXII referred have 
already been recognized as independent Arab states. 
The international duty of ending the homelessness of 
the Jewish people has moral and legal precedence 
over claims that Palestine should be Arab. The Arab 
League will hardly succeed in smuggling this view 
into the San Francisco trusteeship resolution, by re- 
ferring to a promise already fulfilled. 


Jews certainly did not seek the enmity of the Arab 
League. It is not we who pushed them into the posi- 
tion of opposing our only hope for normal security 
and freedom as a people in its own Homeland; nor 
did we encourage them to defy the rights and status 
guaranteed in Palestine by the international com- 
munity. 

It is only realistic, however, to recognize that this 
situation is certain to persist until a political de- 
cision is adopted on Palestine. Whenever Arab griev- 
ances are aired in Algiers or in Paris, in Damascus or 
in Cairo, Palestine and the Jews will certainly be 
dragged in, until a definitive solution is reached and 
enforced. The very unsettled condition, so carefully 
preserved today in Palestine on the empty pretext 
that it alone can prevent unrest in the Middle East, 
is itself a standing invitation to disorder. Even if there 
were no other reasons which necessitated a prompt, 
large-scale migration of Jews to Palestine, and a 
speedy political decision to make this possible, the 
ultimate interests of order and calm require it. 


The war in Europe is now over. The organization 
of peace has begun. The Palestine question must be 
removed as speedily as possible from the political 
agenda, by the firm establishment of the Jewish 
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National Home, with a definite Jewish majority, and 
with the political rights of a democratic Common- 
wealth, capable of carrying out such an economic, 
social, and cultural program in Palestine as will best 
forward the interests of all its inhabitants and enable 
the absorption of all those Jews in the Diaspora who 
need or wish to make their home there. 


THE “HEBREW NATION” 


Shy gs mecaamprayt Augustus Bennet and Andrew 
J. Somers of New York certainly intended to 
do a service to the Jewish people when they intro- 
duced a new resolution on the Palestine question. By 
calling for the recognition of the “Hebrew Nation” 
and demanding the establishment of a United Na- 
tions agency to transfer the surviving Jews of Europe 
to Palestine, they wished, no doubt, to contribute 
concretely towards the opening of Palestine and the 
establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that the timing, the formulation, 
and the sponsorship of the resolution they have intro- 
duced are such that unless it is speedily withdrawn 
it will surely damage rather than advance the Con- 
gressmen’s purpose. 


Twice already, well-considered resolutions, backed 
by the great majority of Jews and by impressive non- 
Jewish support, including the leadership of both 
parties in Congress, have not been able to reach the 
floor of either House, because the Administration 
opposed action at those particular junctures. Even 
if the present resolution were unobjectionable on 
other grounds, it would be extremely unwise to try 
to force action on it without some indication that it 
has good chances of success. 


But the proposed new resolution is in itself a 
dangerous and objectionable one. In calling for the 
recognition of a “Hebrew Nation” it betrays a point- 
of-view obnoxious to the vast majority of Jewish 
people the world over. By encouraging a distinction 
between Jews in Europe and Palestine who are to be 
recognized (at once?) as Hebrew nationals, and the 
Jews in the United States and similar countries, who 
retain their present citizenship, the two New York 
Congressmen no doubt feel that they are giving assur- 
ance to their constituents “of Jewish faith” that there 
is no intention to send them “back where they came 
from,” forcibly. But are we to acquiesce in an implicit 
understanding that all Jews in Europe are to lose 
their present citizenship, with or without their con- 
sent, and be shipped forcibly—even to Palestine? 
What else but this is the meaning of the proposal to 
“recognize” a Hebrew nation in Europe and Pal- 
estine, and set up an international agency to “trans- 
fer” European Jews to Palestine? 


We have not the slightest doubt that a large pro- 
portion—the overwhelming majority—of surviving 
European Jews would gladly emigrate to Palestine 
at once if the doors were open. But we refuse to 
countenance any suggestion that Jews be shipped to 
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Palestine without being consulted, like cattle, whether 
it be Jews in the fortunate United States or Jews in 
unhappy Europe who are involved. That they have 
suffered under Hitler does not make of European 
Jews mere disposable cargo. If a Danish Jew, for ex- 
ample, wishes to return to Denmark, we will protest 
vigorously against any suggestion that he is not en- 
titled to that right. If some misguided Jew should 
be found, sufficiently insensitive to wish to apply 
anew for German citizenship (for the bulk of Ger- 
man Jewish refugees are bitterly opposed to having 
German citizenship restored to them en masse), we 
should deplore his moral dullness, but equally reject 
the suggestion that such a person must be considered 
a “Hebrew” citizen and transferred to Palestine, 
against his own will and to the detriment of the Jew- 
ish Commonwealth. We certainly repudiate any sug- 
gestion that American Jews, having been excised 
from the “Hebrew nation” by those who misuse this 
ancient name, are no longer entitled to participate 
in the building of the Jewish National Home through 
the Jewish Agency or, if they wish, by going to Pal- 
estine themselves. 


In our opposition to the basic conceptions upon 
which the proposed resolution is based, we stand 
on common ground with all those organizations 
which Jews in the United States, in Palestine, and 
throughout the world have authorized to represent 
them. The self-styled Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation is completely alone in its sponsorship of 
these views. Before going any farther with a resolu- 
tion framed in the language of that Committee, the 
two Congressmen may well ponder the following 
facts, pointed out by the American Zionist Emergency 
Council in its statement of May 17, 1945: 


“,.. the so-called Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation has been repudiated by every responsible 
Jewish organization in the United States and abroad, 
including the highest Jewish authority in Palestine 
itself, the Jewish National Assembly, which is the 
democratically elected spokesman for the Jews of 
Palestine. It is a matter of public record that the so- 
called Hebrew Committee of National Liberation was 
repudiated by the Jewish Agency for Palestine, the 
democratically elected spokesman for the Jewish 
people, Zionist and non-Zionist alike, recognized in 
this capacity under Article IV of the Mandate for 
Palestine, confirmed by Great Britain, the United 
States, and fifty other nations of the world. The ‘Com- 
mittee’ has also been publicly denounced by the 
American Jewish Conference, which represents the 
overwhelming majority of American Jewry: by the 
American Zionist Emergency Council, which repre- 
sents all major Zionist bodies in the United States; 
by the Palestine Labor Federation, and by a host of 
other representative Jewish bodies. 


“.. . the Hebrew Committee of National Libera- 
tion, headed by Mr. Peter Bergson, represents neither 
the Jews of Palestine, nor those of Europe, nor those 
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of the United States. In fact, that ‘Committee’ repre- 
sents no one and is responsible to no one.” 


GOERING’S CHICKEN 


Rapenetae DENTS report that there is a signif- 

icant difference in the attitude towards Germans 
evinced by Russian authorities and the Anglo-Amer- 
icans. In the Russian zone of occupation there appears 
to be a definite attempt to win over the German 
civilians, whereas the Nazi leaders are in for swift 
punishment. In the Anglo-American zones on the 
other hand, there is a strict ban on fraternization, but 
there is a tendency, to treat the Nazi big-wigs and 
the Prussian generals with a certain amount of mili- 
tary punctilio. The recent arrest of Admiral Doenitz, 
Jodl, and 500 officers of the German High Command 
at last puts an end to a political situation which the 
Nazis themselves recognized as farcical; however, the 
vexing question as to how to behave toward the 
Germans remains. 


The Russians, judging from their activities in Ber- 
lin as well as from the stinging rebuke recently admin- 
istered to Ilya Ehrenburg for his eloquent diatribes 
against the Germans, appear to have adopted the pol- 
icy that the German people is reclaimable and are 
acting accordingly. Strangely enough, the Americans 
and British seem to nourish fewer illusions on that 
score. Our correspondents report with a striking una- 
nimity that the German civilians are unrepentant; 
that they have no sense of guilt or responsibility for 
the crimes committed by their government; and that 
they are tractable only when it is necessary to curry 
favor. The picture of the German people presented 
by American sources of information is anything but 
agreeable or reassuring. One is consequently all the 
more amazed when one reads of the extraordinary epi- 
sodes which have marked some of our contacts with 
the Nazi hierarchy. Goering’s chicken has been ex- 
plained as a tempest in a soup-pot. When Goering sat 
down to lunch with several American generals, it 
seems that no special fowl was sacrificed for the occa- 
sion; Goering merely were-wolfed down the regular 
GI dinner of the day. This kind of extenuation is al- 
most as alarming as the original offense. The question 
at issue is not the precise character of Goering’s fare 
but the fact that reputable American generals sat 
down at the same table with him. The important thing 
is that they broke bread with him, not that they licked 
a bone in common. Of course, the Americans in ques- 
tion were soundly reproved by Eisenhower, and an 
order prohibiting similar scenes went forth from 
headquarters. 

There is small comfort in the reflection that after 
the disclosures of Buchenwald and Dachau, such or- 
ders have to be given. One would assume that mur- 
derers of the Goering type would inspire an instinc- 
tive revulsion and horror in any decent American, and 
that the first impulse on beholding the creature would 
be to retch rather than to eat. Under the circum- 











stances, retching would be more civilized than the 
most delicate table manners. 

The British also have their iting For several 
days after Himmler’s suicide, they debated whether 
or not he merited a funeral in the presence of German 
military and civilian personages. The last rites befit- 


ting a leader! He was finally shovelled into an un-- 


marked grave, and an American soldier is said to have 
pronounced the eulogy: “The worm goes to the 
worms.” This last touch may be apocryphal. It is at 
any rate an antidote to the grave discussions as to the 
precise ceremonial honors to be paid to the bespec- 
tacled executor of murders on a scale previously 
unknown to man. 

What does all this add up to? That many in posi- 
tions of authority still have no adequate realization of 
what Nazidom has meant to all mankind. It is not 
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good sportsmanship to treat Nazis with the deference 
due a conquered but honorable enemy. It is stupidity, 
and a lack of regard for the moral values of our 
world on which the Nazi butchers trampled with 
such enthusiasm. 

As to the German people—if the Russians or the 
Americans or anybody else can reclaim and reedu- 
cate them, more power to the attempt; however, if 
the Germans are ever to learn how completely they 
put themselves outside the pale of civilized thought 
and conduct, they must have occasion to witness in 
what contempt their former leaders are held. That 
would prove an object lesson which would make an 
impression. The distinction between defeated heroes 
and thugs caught on their field of crime should be 
clearly maintained. Otherwise Fritz’s continued con- 
fusion will be partly our fault. 


The Trusteeship Issue 


by Benjamin Akzin 


B ETWEEN 1940 and 1944, a powerful current 
of opinion favored a radical overhauling of the 
colonial problem. Enlightened public opinion in this 
country, and to some extent in Great Britain, hoped 
for a rapid liquidation of the old pattern of colonial 
rule. There was considerable pressure in favor of 
giving independence to a number of colonial terri- 
tories and in so far as foreign supervision seemed 
appropriate there was hope that such supervision 
would be exercised either by an international agency 
or by a single Power under effective international 
control. 

According to some observers, well-organized inter- 
national supervision would even be preferable to a 
speedy grant of independence. The years between the 
two wars had seen the emergence of some ostensibly 
independent states, in which independence served 
mainly to block social progress internally and to bar 
the road to international supervision, while leaving 
the door open, through the device of “special treaty 
relations,” to the factual hegemony of one colonial- 
minded Great Power. International supervision 
seemed a method far better calculated to lead to real 
independence and progressive democratization. It was 
also thought that the efficacy of the future inter- 
national organization would be greatly increased were 
it to have actual powers of administration over 
definite territories. And, finally, certain strategic areas 
were thought of as appropriate bases for that “inter- 
national police force” which was so eagerly antici- 
pated in those days. 

This scheme has rapidly disintegrated under the 
pressure of hard-boiled governments. Churchill was 
the first to declare that he was not going to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire and that 
British-dominated areas would not necessarily be 


governed by the Atlantic Charter. The Netherlands 
made certain that the Dutch empire would not be 
made subject to foreign or international control. De 
Gaulle, greatly alarmed lest French colonies prove 
the only object of that new experiment, took a mili- 
tant stand against any such attempt. Straws in the 
wind began to indicate that whatever new patterns 
would be adopted, they would be in the main mod- 
elled after the mandates of World War I, with Great 
Britain sticking closer to the model, and with the 
United States seeking, except for some strategic bases, 
to restrict somewhat the discretion of the admin- 
istering Power by a more effective international con- 
trol. By the time the Dumbarton Oaks conference 
was convened, it was a foregone conclusion that the 
new pattern would not cover the dependent areas in 
their entirety, but only certain limited territories, and 
that, while the pattern is to be given a new name— 
“trusteeship’—the difference between it and the old 
mandate system would be mainly one of nomen- 
clature. 
* * * 

It is against this background that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference was called to adopt a definite plan 
for international trusteeship. The basic idea of this 
plan, common to all major Powers, is that only certain 
among the old mandates, the areas taken from the 
enemy, and the colonial possessions of non-enemy 
Powers are to be placed under trusteeship. What 
specific territories should be placed “in trust,” is to 
be decided later by “individual agreement.” The 
parties to trusteeship agreements are rather vaguely 
described as “the states directly concerned,” but obvi- 
ously the previous holder of the territory (unless it 
be a member of the Axis) would hold the key to the 
situation: unless the trusteeship arrangements are de- 
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vised so as to please that government, it could with- 
hold its consent, and the territory in question would 
not be placed “in trust.” In the case of colonies, this 
would mean the maintenance of the status quo. In 
the case of League of Nations mandates, some formal 
change would have to result sooner or later from the 
extinction of the League; nevertheless, the mandatory 
Power would remain in full control until such an 
agreement is reached, and therefore could largely 
dictate the terms of this agreement. 

The character of the “trusteeship arrangements” 
for a given territory is to be defined from case to case, 
but with certain general principles governing the is- 
sue. The Soviet draft emphasized self-determination 
and independence as the final goals. China proposed 
“independence” or “self-government” as two alterna- 
tive goals. The American draft spoke originally of 
“self-government’—a vaguer term. The British text 
was still more guarded: it recommended “the devel- 
opment of self-government in forms appropriate to 
the varied circumstances of each territory.” A com- 
promise was reached combining elements of the 
British and the Chinese drafts. 


Another ruling principle proposed in all govern- 
mental drafts was the welfare of the local inhabi- 
tants. This principle is exceedingly sound, in appear- 
ance, but its application must be carefully watched. 
The lesson of the mandates has proven that in the 
absence of effective international control the efficacy 
of such a principle as a brake on the administering 
government's discretion is nil, but that it provides a 
convenient excuse to prevent any developments that 
are unwelcome to that government. 

The machinery for international control of the 
“trustee,” in many ways the most essential part of 
the whole design, is rather vaguely delineated. The 
essential point concerns the authority of the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, and the intermediate 
control body, the Trusteeship Council, over the 
trustee. Here, the British draft characteristically 
favored the trustee most. The American and Soviet 
drafts were somewhat farther-reaching, but hardly 
better than the ineffective control machinery of the 
League and a far cry from the kind of international 
administration advocated by Stassen, Lord Davies, 
and similar supporters of a world organization. There 
is no indication that disputes regarding the interpre- 
tation and application of trusteeship agreements are 
to be within the jurisdiction of the World Court—as 
was the case in the League mandates. 

A special problem, not envisaged in 1919, con- 
cerns “strategic areas.” After a lot of diplomatic 
maneuvering, a compromise was reached under which 
whatever international supervision is exercised over 
strategic areas in trust will be in the hands of the 
International Security Council. This will permit a 
quiet deliberation of issues among the Great Powers 
to suit their convenience. It is the general expectation 
that such supervision will be reduced to a minimum. 
The principle, adopted in the League mandates, that 
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trust areas must not be fortified, has been completely 
reversed, particularly with reference to strategic 
points. This time, putting such areas to military use 
is explicitly sanctioned. From the Zionist point of 
view, it should be emphasized that the region around 
Haifa bay, the territory surrounding the oil pipe-line 
across Palestine, and possibly the Negev, may be 


claimed by Great Britain as strategic areas. 


Finally, attention was given, especially by the 
American delegation, to the principle of the “open 
door” in territories in trust, a principle evidenced in 
the formula of “non-discrimination” in favor of all 
members of the United Nations. The British delega- 
tion was quick to notice that this formula might con- 
flict with the discrimination exercised in Palestine, 
and especially in the Transjordan, against Jews. It 
drew the attention of U. S. delegates to the hypo- 
thetical danger of unrestricted immigration into some 
unnamed Pacific islands, and succeeded in obtaining 
the American delegation’s consent to the substitution 
of the formula “equal treatment in social, economic, 
and commercial matters for all members of the 
United Nations’”—a formula open to the restrictive 
interpretation that immigration and settlement go 
beyond “social, economic, and commercial” matters. 


* * * 


From the point of view of Zionism, the trusteeship 
debate at San Francisco cannot be regarded as en- 
couraging. The potential importance of San Fran- 
cisco to us lay in the possibility that at, or on the 
occasion of, that conference the Palestine issue might 
have been raised in a specific manner and might have 
found a solution. Despite its rule against specific 
territorial problems, the Conference could have taken 
official cognizance of that issue: it could have ac- 
corded some form of recognition and representation 
to the homeless Jews of the world or to the Jewish 
community of Palestine, in line with the precedents 
set by the “National Committees” of Poles, Czechs, 
and many others during the First World War. It 
could have made a declaration concerning the category 
A of Mandates, expressing its satisfaction over the 
attainment of independence by three of these man- 
dates (Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon), and placing on 
record its understanding that the remaining mandate 
—Palestine—is soon to become a Jewish State. 


Even greater were the opportunities afforded by 
the simultaneous presence in San Francisco of states- 
men from forty-nine countries for a discussion of the 
Palestine issue outside the formal framework of 
the Conference. Such discussions were taking place 
continuously with regard to Poland and many other 
“specific” questions, and the occasion was most ap- 
propriate for a review of the Palestine situation by 
the Great Powers concerned. The presence of so 
many European, South American, and British Domin- 
ion delegations known to favor the implementation 
of the policy of the Jewish National Home made 
the occasion all the more suitable. And even the 
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presence of the Arab delegations could have been 
turned to advantage, by making clear to them the 
unanimous determination of the Western World to 
carry out at last the policy of a Jewish Palestine. 


In analyzing the reasons why none of this was 
done, many observers would say that division and 
indecision in Jewish ranks has contributed to this 
state of affairs. At any rate, the major explanation 
lies without doubt in the refusal of the British gov- 
ernment to have its hands tied in any way regarding 
its future policy in Palestine. Enough has been pub- 
lished in the press without denial to warrant the as- 
sumption that both the Soviet Union and China were 
ready to go along with an announcement that Pal- 
estine is to become a Jewish State, though neither of 
them would take the initiative. The French have pub- 
licly declared that they leave the solution of the Pal- 
estine issue to others. As to the United States govern- 
ment, while opinion among Zionists may differ as to 
whether its basic attitude was anti-Zionist, pro-Zion- 
ist, or indecisive, it certainly did not go out of its 
way to persuade the British government that a de- 
cision favoring a Jewish Palestine should be made 
at this juncture. 


Under the circumstances, the Palestine issue found 
itself relegated to the side-lines in San Francisco. The 
Jewish Agency, which had gone to the San Francisco 
Conference armed with a memorandum emphasizing 
the major demand of a Jewish Commonwealth as 
well as a request that existing Jewish rights be safe- 
guarded (see memorandum of the Jewish Agency on 
page 26 of this issue), found itself compelled to wage 
a strictly defensive battle on the technical level of 
a general trusteeship plan. The same line was taken 
by the various Jewish groups cooperating with the 
Jewish Agency: the American Zionist Emergency 
Council, the World Jewish Congress, the American 
Jewish Conference, the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, and the Canadian Jewish Congress. 


To some extent, the defense battle for maintain- 
ing existing Jewish rights in Palestine was also joined 
by the dissident delegations of the Agudas Israel and 
the American Jewish Committee. The latter body, 
however, limited its independent demands to ques- 
tions of immigration and settlement alone, and its 
advocacy of existing Jewish rights in Palestine was 
weakened by the fact that the American Jewish Com- 
mittee obviously worked on the premise that the 
Jews of Europe would be both able and willing to 


stay there. 
* * * 


Working energetically and skillfully toward this 
limited objective of safeguarding existing Jewish 
rights in Palestine, the delegations associated with the 
Jewish Agency formulated a series of amendments 
which was formally submitted to the American dele- 
gation by the American Jewish Conference. They 
proposed that the trusteeship arrangements for each 
territory in trust be agreed to not by the “states con- 
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cerned” but by the five permanent members of the 
Security Council together with the previous manda- 
tory, if any. In this, they were not successful. They 
further proposed an express stipulation that “no 
trusteeship arrangement shall deprive any people or 
nation of any rights or benefits acquired or impair 
any obligations assumed under existing mandates.” 
It was possible to obtain inclusion of such a clause in 
paragraph 5 of the sponsors’ draft.* Another amend- 
ment sought to obtain that the territories in trust be 
administered not only in the interest of their inhab- 
itants but also in the interest of “those in whose be- 
half or for whose benefit any of the existing mandates 
may have been established.” This was not granted 
specifically. The Agency also sought to make the 
“open door” policy in trust areas contingent upon re- 
ciprocal treatment by countries enjoying that privi- 
lege. This was not granted, but the “open door” pol- 
icy in trust areas was made subject to the needs of the 
“economic and social advancement of the peoples con- 
cerned.” In the interest of more effective international 
control over the trustee’s administration, it was pro- 
posed that the majority of places on the Trusteeship 
Council be reserved to states not administering terri- 
tories in trust and “qualified for this responsibility by 
reason of their experience and their achievements in 


the field of social, political, economic and educational | 


endeavors,” and that provision should be made for 
additional authority of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations so as to enable it effectively to super- 
vise the administration of territories in trust. In the 
proposal agreed upon by China, France, Great Britain 
and the United States, it is provided that half the 
members of the Trusteeship Council be non-adminis- 
tering states. 

Compelled to wage our fight on the ground of a 
general plan of trusteeship, the battle had to be 
strictly one of defense: we could lose, or we could 
succeed in preserving the status quo; we could mot 
win. At worst, the trusteeship plan could be drawn 
so to annul in effect the underlying objective of the 
Balfour Declaration and the Palestine Mandate. At 
best, it could be drawn so as not to prejudice further 
decisions regarding these objectives. It was impos- 
sible, acting on this level, to insure their implementa- 
tion. The main issue remains, as a task of the imme- 
diate future. 





* After the above article had been written, the press reported 
a Soviet suggestion that paragraph 5 should be dropped. In private 
conversations, the Soviet delegation made it clear that the sug- 
gestion was not motivated by hostility to Jewish rights and aspira- 
tions in Palestine. Ed. 
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The Human Rights Discussion 


by Ben Halpern 


beget the framework of the proposals laid be- 
fore the San Francisco Conference by the spon- 
soring powers, the major question of interest to 
Jews, after the trusteeship issue, was the international 
protection of “human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” Some indication of willingness to deal with 
this question was given in the original Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, which stated (Chapter IX, Section 
A, par. 1) that one of the purposes of the proposed 
United Nations Organizations in the field of “eco- 
nomic and social” welfare should be to “promote re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 
Accordingly, both Jewish “consultants” (the Ameri- 
can Jewish Conference and the American Jewish 
Committee) to the American delegation, which was 
known to be interested in human rights provisions, 
submitted memoranda favoring the adoption of an 
International Bill of Rights. 


Though it was to be expected that American and 
foreign Jewish organizations would devote consider- 
able attention to the problem, it was also obvious 
that there were these two serious obstacles to a 
really effective International Bill of Rights: (1) the 
difficulty of arriving at an exact formulation of all 
the rights that various groups or nations would like 
to see embodied in a Bill; (2) the unwillingness of 
sovereign nations, the United States not excluded, to 
tolerate in their territory any international authority 
endowed with superior power for the enforcement of 
individual rights. 


To illustrate the first point, it is enough to note 
that Molotoff at San Francisco considered the right to 
work and the right of education as among the most 
obvious human rights. The United States delegates 
would probably emphasize freedom of speech and re- 
ligion. As to the second point, one need only ask how 
many Americans would be willing to see, in Man- 
hattan or in Georgia, an international authority with 
the power to subpoena and summon the Governor of 
the State and charge him with the violation of an in- 
ternational bill of rights. In many American states 
even the intervention of a federal agency or tribunal 
is considered an intolerable infringement of state 
rights. 


Thus, if there was little comfort, there was equally 
little surprise in the official statement of Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius on May 15. The Secretary 
announced that the San Francisco Conference could 
not reach an agreement upon the enumeration of the 
various rights and that a special committee for this 
purpose should be created. In order to appease public 
opinion, the proposed Committee has been given the 
high-sounding name of Human Rights Commission. 


In fact, it is a study group which will have the power 
only to evolve a formula and to recommend it at 
some future time to the various sovereign nations for 
acceptance. But, even after this, the Commission 
having agreed on the enumeration of the rights .and 
the nations having ratified them, the real value of the 
end result, a Bill of Rights, would be highly question- 
able. Indeed, the Secretary of State, in the same dec- 
laration, clearly stated that the provisions of such a 
future International Bill of Rights would not be en- 
forceable by any international machinery. Responsi- 
bility for enforcement would rest with those member 
governments who would sign that bill of rights. 

This statement makes it quite clear how ill-advised 
was the tenor of the American Jewish Committee’s 
memorandum to San Francisco (“To the Counsellors 
of Peace”), placing all its confidence in an Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights. The recommendation of the 
Committee, and especially the accompanying brief: 
prepared by the Committee’s expert on human rights, 
constitutes a virtual acceptance of the old Polish con- 
tention that none of the countries subject to the provi- 
of the minorities treaties (which remain valid) should 
be held internationally liable for offenses against 
minorities unless every other nation submits to simi- 
lar terms. Without actually saying so expressis verbis, 
the Committee memorandum implies a willingness 
to scrap the minorities treaties in anticipation of a uni- 
versal Bill of Rights internationally enforced. In this 
respect, the American Jewish Conference memoran- 
dum (countersigned by the World Jewish Congress 
and the Board of Deputies of British Jews) was in- 
finitely wiser in its conservatism: while favoring an 
attempt to arrive at an International Bill of Rights, it 
insisted on the continuing validity of the minorities 
treaties, and made suggestions as to how the UNCIO 
apparatus can take over League of Nations functions 
with regard to them. 

Another suggestion which has been made recently 
on this question also appeals to us as, at least, 
“realistic” in its basic conception. In recent articles in 
The New Republic and Congress W eekly, Alexander 
H. Pekelis has suggested that instead of concentrat- 
ing on the long-drawn-out procedure of formulating 
a new International Bill of Rights, the United Na- 
tions might do well to establish an international 
agency to work immediately for the implementation 
of already existing national bills of rights. (This sug- 
gestion has been adopted as its own by the American 
Jewish Congress’ Commission on Law and Legisla- 
tion.) The proposed Agency is not to be endowed 
with the superior power of a super-state, but to act 
within the framework of the legal systems of the 
various national sovereignties. Thus instead of having 
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the right to summon (for example) the Governor 
of the State of New York before it in the event of 
an infraction of human rights provisions, the Agency 
would have a much more modest right: it would be 
authorized to bring an action against the Governor 
in the New York State or Federal Court for relief 
against a refusal by the Governor to discharge his 
responsibility of safeguarding and enforcing the vari- 
ous New York civil rights laws. In other words, the 
Agency would not be asserting the rights of a su- 
perior external authority. 

The Pekelis proposal meets both objections which 
might be made against the proposal of a International 
Bill of Rights, internationally enforced: it does not 
force us to go through the interminable process of 
agreeing on the clauses of a universally agreed canon 
of fundamental freedoms; nor does it impose upon 
sensitive sovereign states the superior authority of an 
external international authority. Moreover the idea 
has had its precedents in other fields: Federal agencies 


The Seeds of 


I 


gn ALL SIDES we hear fascism lightly disposed 
of with the remark that nothing will remain of 
it but anti-Semitism. And as for anti-Semitism, the 
whole world, including the Jews, has of course long 
since learned to put up with it, so that today anyone 
who concerns himself with it seriously seems slightly 
ridiculous. Yet, anti-Semitism was indubitably the 
feature which gave the fascist movement its inter- 
national appeal, providing fellow-travelers in every 
country and class. As a global conspiracy, fascism was 
essentially based on anti-Semitism. If one says, there- 
fore, that anti-Semitism will be the only relic of fas- 
cism, it amounts to no more and no less than saying 
that the major reliance of fascist propaganda and one 
of the most important principles of fascist political 
organization will survive. 

It is a highly dubious achievement of Jewish 
counter-propaganda to have exposed anti-Semites as 
mere crack-pots, and to have reduced anti-Semitism 
to the banal level of a prejudice not worth discussing. 
This had the consequence that Jews never became 
aware—not even when they had already been fatally 
injured—that they were being drawn into the very 
storm center of the political perils of our time. Non- 
Jews too still imagine, as a result, that they can deal 
with anti-Semitism by a few words of sympathy. Both 
stubbornly confuse the modern version of anti- 
Semitism with mere discrimination against minorities, 
not even being sobered by the reflection that it burst 
forth most frightfully in a country where there was 
relatively little discrimination against Jews, while in 
other countries, with much more active social dis- 
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in the United States (TVA, HOLG, etc., etc.,) have 
operated successfully within state jurisdictions under 
state law. 

All this is not to say that the proposal would be 
at once embraced by any country, even though it so 
neatly meets the objections formerly raised against 
the existing minorities provisions by some of them. 
But if we wish to think of some new, more universal 
arrangement to replace (ultimately!) the minorities 
agreements, it would seem wise for proponents of this 
tendency to think more concretely in terms like these, 
rather than spouting vague phrases about an unat- 
tainable (or to the extent attainable, meaningless) 
universally agreed catalogue of human rights. After 
all, what is essential is not a formula but the machin- 
ety of enforcement. If such machinery will not be 
accepted even though it meets the objections raised 
against the older procedure, the sooner we know 
about it the better. In the meantime it hardly seems 
wise to renounce, voluntarily, existing agreements. 


a Fascist International 


by Hannah Arendt 


crimination (as for example the United States), it 
has failed to develop into a significant political move- 
ment. 

Actually, anti-Semitism is one of the most im- 
portant political movements of our time, the fight 
against it is one of the most vital duties of the de- 
mocracies, and its survival is one of the most signifi- 
cant indications of future perils. In order to judge 
it correctly, one should remember that the’ first anti- 
Semitic parties on the continent in the 1880's had 
already (in contrast to the practice of all other rightist 
parties) combined on an international scale. In other 
words, modern anti-Semitism was never a mere mat- 
ter of extremist nationalism: from the very beginning 
it functioned as an International. The text book of 
this International, after the last war, was the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion, which was distributed and read 
in all countries, whether there were many Jews there, 
or few Jews, or none at all. Thus, to cite a little noted 
example, Franco had the Protocols translated during 
the Spanish Civil War, even though Spain for lack 
of Jews could claim no Jewish problem. 

Repeated demonstrations of the falsity of the Pro- 
tocols and the tireless exposés of its true origin are 
of little significance. It is of much greater utility and 
importance to explain not what is obvious but what 
is mysterious about the Protocols: namely, why, de- 
spite the obvious fact that it is a forgery, it continues 
to be believed. Here and here alone lies the key to the 
question which no one apparently asks any longer, 
why the Jews were the spark which enabled Nazism 
to flare up, and why anti-Semitism was the nucleus 
around which the fascist movement crystallized all 
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over the world. The importance of the Protocols, 
even in countries without any real Jewish problem, is 
strong proof of the correctness of a thesis put for- 
ward by Alexander Stein (Adolf Hitler: Schueler 
der Weisen von Zion) without making the slightest 
impression, in the thirties: that the organization of 
the suppositious Elders of Zion was a model followed 
by the fascist organization, and that the Protocols 
contain the principles which fascism adopted in order 
to seize power. Thus, the secret of the success of this 
forgery was not primarily Jew-hatred, but rather 
boundless admiration for the cunning of an allegedly 
Jewish technique of global world organization. 


Disregarding the cheap Macchiavellianism of the 
Protocols, their essential characteristic, politically, is 
that they are, in principle, anti-national; that they 
show how the nation and the national state can be 
subverted; that they are not satisfied with the con- 
quest of a particular country, but aim at the conquest 
and rule of the whole world; and finally, that the 
international global conspiracy which they describe 
has an ethnic and racist foundation, enabling a people 
without a state or a territory to rule the whole world 
by means of a secret society. 


In order to believe that Jews actually used such 
an ingenious device (there are many people who 
still believe in the essential truth of the Protocols, 
even though they concede they are forgeries), one 
need (or should) know no more about the Jews than 
that, dispersed everywhere, they have managed to 
persist for two thousand years, without state or terri- 
tory, as an ethnic entity; and that for all that time 
they have played a far from insignificant role in the 
government of national states by way of private in- 
fluence; and that they are connected internationally 
by business,. family, and philanthropic ties. It is diffi- 
cult for peoples who are accustomed to politics to 
understand that so great an opportunity for political 
power should actually never have been exploited, or 
used only to the smallest extent for purposes of 
defense (how hard it must be to understand this may 
be realized by any Jew who will read attentively 
Benjamin Disraeli, one of the first of cultivated Euro- 
peans to believe in a sort of Jewish secret society 
engaged in world politicp—and even to be proud of 
it). This small quantity of facts which everybody 
knows, including those who have never actually seen 
a Jew, is enough to give the picture of the Protocols 
considerable plausibility; enough, moreover, to pro- 
voke imitation of the pattern, in an imaginary com- 
petition for world rule with—of all peoples—the 
Jews. 


An even more important element in the Protocols 
than the plausibility of their picture of the Jews is 
the extraordinary fact that, in their own crack-pot 
manner, they touch on every essential political prob- 
lem of our time. Their generally anti-national tenor 
and semi-anarchist antagonism to the state corresponds 
most significantly to major modern developments. In 
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showing how the national state may be undermined, 
the Protocols plainly indicate that they regard it as 
a colossus with feet of clay, an outmoded form of 
political power concentration. In this they express, in 
their own vulgar fashion, what imperialist statesmen 
and parties since the end of the past century have 
thought sedulously to hide under their nationalistic 
phraseology: that national sovereignty is no longer 
a working concept of politics, for there is no longer 
a political organization which can represent or defend 
a sovereign people, within national boundaries. Thus 
the “national state,” having lost its very foundations, 
leads the life of a walking corpse, whose spurious 
existence is artificially prolonged by repeated injec- 
tions of imperialistic expansion. 


The chronic crisis of the national state became acute 
immediately after the end of the first World War. 
The unmistakable failure of the attempt to reorganize . 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe, with their mixed 
populations, according to the model of the Western 
national states was a significant contributory factor. 
The lower the prestige of the national state fell, the 
higher rose the popular interest in the Protocols. Dur- 
ing those years of the ’twenties, the masses began to 
feel themselves peculiarly attracted by all the anti- 
national movements. The fact that in the ’thirties 
both fascist and communist movements were de- 
nounced in all countries except Germany, the Soviet 
Union, and Italy as fifth columnists, as the avant-garde 
of the external policy of foreign powers, did not 
harm their cause, but perhaps even aided it. The 
masses knew very well what was the nature and pur- 
pose of these movements; but in any case, nobody 
believed in national sovereignty any longer, and one 
was inclined to prefer the frankly anti-national prop- 
aganda of the new Internationals to an outmoded 
nationalism, which was felt to be at once hypocritical 
and weak. 


The motif of global conspiracy in the Protocols 
also corresponded, and still corresponds, to the altered 
power situation in which, for past decades, politics 
have been conducted. There are no longer any powers 
but world-powers, and no power politics but global 
politics. These have been the conditions of modern 
political life for the past century—conditions, how- 
ever, to which Western civilization has so far found 
no adequate response. Ata time when full political 
information, necessarily world-wide in scope, is avail- 
able only to the professional, and when statesmen 
have found no other clue to world politics than the 
blind alley of imperialism, it is almost a matter of 
course for the others, who vaguely sense our world- 
wide interdependence but are unable to penetrate 
into the actual working of this universal relationship, 
to turn to the dramatically simple hypothesis of a 
global conspiracy and a secret world-wide organiza- 
tion. If, therefore, they are called upon to align them- 
selves also with another, supposedly secret, and in fact 
semi-conspiratorial, world-organization, they are far 
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from being repelled by the idea—or even from see- 
ing anything out of the ordinary in it. They are mani- 
festly of the opinion that this is the only way in 
which one can become politically active. 

Finally, the conception of a world-wide organiza- 
tion whose members constitute an ethnic entity dis- 
persed all over the globe is suited not to the Jewish 
situation alone. As long as the Jewish destiny was a 
unique curiosity, anti-Semitism relied upon the 
familiar nineteenth century arguments against the in- 
truder and was limited to the dread of the universal 
stranger. At the same time, no other people was much 
interested in speculating on just how the Jews had 
managed to survive without state or territory. How- 
ever, since the last war, with its aftermath of minority 
questions and statelessness, the Jewish demonstration 
that nationality, the bond to a people without benefit 
of political organization, can be maintained without 
a state or a territory has been repeated by almost all 
European peoples. Therefore they are even more in- 
clined than before to accept those methods which pur- 
portedly preserved the Jewish people for two thousand 
years. It is no accident that the Nazis had so strong 
a following among Germans abroad, that, indeed, 
the most characteristic phases of the ideology of Na- 
tional Socialism as an International Movement derive 
from Auslands-Deutschen. 


II. 


Only when fascism is understood as an anti- 
national international movement, does it become in- 
telligible why the Nazis, with unparalleled coolness, 
not distracted by national sentimentality or humane 
scruples as to the welfare of their people, allowed 
their land to be transformed into a shambles. The 
German nation has gone down in ruins together with 
its terrorist regime of twelve years’ duration, whose 
policing apparatus functioned unfailingly until the 
last minute. The line of demarcation which, for the 
next decades, and perhaps still longer, will divide 
Europe more sharply than all the national boundaries 
of the past, goes straight through the middle of 
Germany. 


The public opinion of the world cannot compre- 
hend this self-staged ruin. It can be only partially 
explained by the long-pilloried nihilistic tendencies of 
Nazism, by their Goetterdaemmerungs ideology 
whose innumerable variations forecast cataclysmic 
disaster in the event of defeat. What remains unex- 
plained is that the Nazis have apparently left none 
of the occupied countries so ravaged as Germany it- 
self. It seems as if they maintained their terrorist 
machine, and through it their (from a military stand- 
point) completely useless resistance, solely in order 
to avail themselves of every opportunity to provoke 
complete destruction. However correct it may be to 
regard the purely destructive tendency of fascism as 
one of the most active forces of the movement, it 
would be dangerously misleading to interpret these 
destructive impulses as culminating in a theatrical, 
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suicidal urge directed against the movement as such. 
The Nazis may have planned to destroy Germany 
completely, they may have calculated on impover- 
ishing the whole European continent by ruining 
German industry, they may hope to leave the Allies 
the burden and responsibility of governing ungov- 
ernable chaos, but certainly they have never wished to 
liquidate the fascist movement.* 


It is obvious that, in the opinion of the Nazis, a 
mere defeat of Germany would mean the ruin of the 
fascist movement; but on the other hand, the thorough 
destruction of Germany offers fascism an opportunity 
to turn the outcome of this war into a merely tempo- 
rary defeat of the movement. That is, the Nazis have 
offered up Germany as a sacrifice to the future of 
fascism—though the question remains, of course, 
whether this sacrifice will “pay” in the long run. All 
the discussions and conflicts between the Party and 
High Command, between the Gestapo and the Wehr- 
macht, betweeen representatives of the so-called rul- 
ing classes, and the real rulers of the party bureau- 
cracy involved nothing other than this sacrifice— 
which was as self-evident a necessity to the Nazi 
political strategists as it was unimaginable to the mili- 
tary and industrialist fellow-travelers. 


However one may asséss the chances of this policy 
for the survival of the fascist International, it became 
clear immediately after the announcement of Hitler's 
death that the ruin of Germany, that is the destruc- 
tion of the strongest power center of the fascist move- 
ment, was by no means identical with the disappear- 
ance of fascism from international politics. Unde- 
terred by the present power situation, the Irish gov- 
ernment expressed its sympathy to the (no longer 
existing) German government, while Portugal even 
proclaimed two days of mourning, which would have 
been a very unusual step even under ordinary circum- 
stances. The striking feature of the attitude of these 
“neutrals” is that, at a time when nothing seems to 
be as highly regarded as brute power and sheer suc- 
cess, they have dared to act so cavalierly towards the 
great, victorious powers. De Valera and Salazar are 
no quixotic fools. They simply evaluate the situation 
somewhat differently and do not believe that power is 
simply identical with military force and industrial 
capacity. They speculate on Nazism and all its affili- 
ated ideological elements’ having lost only a battle, 
not the war. And since they know from experience 
that they have to do with an international movement, 


* Shortly before the German defeat, reports were published 
that new and unknown persons had been selected for the organiza- 
tion and leadership of an underground fascist movement. It seems 
probable that Himmler and some of his closest co-workers had 
hoped they would be able to go underground, to retain the illegal 
leadership and to proclaim Hitler as a martyr. At any rate, the 
rapid succession in which prominent leaders of the party and 
police machine have been captured by the Allies indicates that 
something went wrong with their plan. The events of the last 
weeks have not yet been cleared up and perhaps never will. The 
most plausible explanation, however, can be found in the report 
of the last meeting Hitler held immediately before his death, 
during which he allegedly asserted that the SS troops could no 
longer be trusted. 
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they do not take the destruction of Germany as a de- 
cisive blow. 


Ill. 


It was always a too little noted hallmark of fascist 
propaganda that it was not satisfied with lying but 
deliberately proposed to transform its lies into reality. 
Thus, the Schwarze Korps conceded several years be- 
_ fore the outbreak of the war, that people abroad did 
not completely believe the Nazi contention that all 
Jews are homeless beggars who can only subsist as 
parasites in the economic organism of other nations; 
but foreign public opinion, they prophesied, would 
in a few years be given the opportunity to convince 
itself of this fact when the German Jews would be 
driven out across the borders like a pack of beggars. 
For such a fabrication of a lying reality no one was 
prepared. The essential characteristic of fascist propa- 
ganda was never its lies, for this is something more 
or less common to propaganda everywhere and of 
every time. The essential thing was that they exploited 
the age-old Occidental prejudice which confuses real- 
ity with truth, and made that “true” which until then 
could only be stated as a lie. It is for this reason that 
any argumentation with fascists—the so-called 
counter-propaganda—is so extremely senseless: it is 
as though one were to debate with a potential mur- 
derer as to whether his future victim were dead or 
alive, completely forgetting that man can kill and 
that the murderer, by killing the person in question, 
could promptly provide proof of the correctness of 
this statement. 

This was the spirit in which the Nazis destroyed 
Germany—in order to be proved in the right: an 
asset which may be of the greatest value for their 
future activity. They destroyed Germany to show 
that they were right when they said the German 
people was fighting for its very existence; which was, 
at the outset, a pure lie. They instituted chaos in 
_ order to show that they were right when they said 
that Europe had only the alternative between Nazi 
rule and chaos. They dragged out the war until the 
Russians actually stood at the Elbe and the Adriatic 
so as to give their lies about the danger of Bolshevism 
a post facto basis in reality. They hope of course, 
that in a short time, when the peoples of the world 
really comprehend the magnitude of the European 
catastrophe, their politics will be proved completely 
justified. 


If National Socialism were really in essence a Ger- 
man national movement—like, for instance, Italian 
Fascism in its first decade—it would gain little by 
such proofs and arguments. In that case success alone 
would be decisive, and their failure as a national 
movement has been overwhelming. The Nazis them- 
selves know this very well, and therefore several 
months ago they retired from the governmental ap- 
paratus, separated the party from the state once 
again, thereby relieving themselves of all those 
nationalistic chauvinist elements who joined them 
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partly for opportunistic reasons, partly out of a mis- 
understanding. The Nazis also know however, that 
even if the Allies should be so foolish as to implicate 
themselves with new Darlans, the influence of these 
groups would remain unavailing simply because the 
German nation itself no longer existed. 


Actually, the National Socialist Party, since the 
end of the 1920’s, was no longer a purely German 
party, but an international organization with its head- 
quarters in Germany. Through the outcome of the 
war it has lost its strategic base and the operational 
facilities of a particular state machinery. This loss of 
a national center is not exclusively disadvantageous 
for the continuation of the fascist International. Freed 
of every national tie and the inevitable extraneous 
concerns connected therewith, the Nazis can try once 
more in the post-war era to organize as that true and 
undiluted secret society dispersed all over the world 
which has always been the pattern of organization 
towards which they have striven. 


The factual existence of a communist International, 
growing in power, will be of great assistance to them. 
They have been arguing for a long time (for months 
past their propaganda has been based exclusively 
upon this) that this is nothing other than the Jewish 
global conspiracy of the Elders of Zion. There will 
be many whom they can convince that this global 
menace can be met only by organizing in the same 
manner. The danger of such a development will be- 
come greater to the extent that the democracies con- 
tinue to operate with purely national conceptions, 
renouncing any ideological strategy of war and peace 
and thereby giving rise to the impression that, in 
contrast to the ideological Internationals, they stand 
only for the immediate interests of particular peoples. 

In this enterprise, far more dangerous than a mere 
underground movement of purely German character, 
fascism will find highly useful the racist ideology 
which in the past was developed only by National 
Socialism. It is already becoming obvious that 
colonial problems will remain unsolved, and that, as 
a result, the conflicts between white and colored peo- 
ples, ze. the so-called racial conflicts, will become 
even more acute. Furthermore, competition between 
the imperialistic nations will remain a feature of the 
international scene. In this context the fascists, who 
even in their German version never identified the 
master race with any nationality but spoke of 
“Aryans” generally, could easily make themselves the 
protagonists of a unified White Supremacy strategy 
capable of out-bidding any group not unconditionally 
advocating equal rights for all peoples. 


Anti-Jewish propaganda will surely remain one of 
the most important points of attraction for fascism. 
The terrible losses of the Jews in Europe have made 
us lose sight of another aspect of the situation: 
though numerically weakened, the Jewish people 
will emerge from the war far more widely dis- 
persed geographically than before. In contrast to the 
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pre-1933 era, there is hardly a spot on earth any 
longer where Jews do not live, in larger or smaller 
number, but always watched more or less distrustfully 
by the non-Jewish environment. 


As the counter-part of an Aryan fascist Interna- 
tional, the Jews, conceived as the ethnic representa- 
tive of the Communist International, are today per- 
haps even more useful than before. This is particu- 
larly true for South America whose strong fascist 
movements are sufficiently well known. 


The opportunities in Europe itself for a fascist 
international organization not bound by problems of 
state and territory, are even greater. The so-called 
refugee population, product of the revolutions and 
wars of the last two decades, is growing daily in num- 
ber. Driven from territories to which they are un- 
willing or unable to return, these victims of our time 
have already established themselves as national splin- 
ter groups in all European countries. Restoration of 
the European national system means for them a right- 
lessness compared to which the proletarians of the 
nineteenth century had a privileged status. They 
might have become the true vanguard of a European 
movement—and many of them, indeed, were promi- 
nent in the Resistance; but they can easily fall prey, 
also, to other ideologies if appealed to in international 
terms. The 250,000 Polish soldiers, who are offered 
no other solution than the precarious status of mer- 
cenaries under British command for the occupation 
of Germany, are clearly a case in point. 


Even without these relatively new problems, “res- 
toration” would be extremely dangerous. Yet in all 
areas not under immediate Russian influence, the 
forces of yesterday have placed themselves in the sad- 
dle, more or less undisturbed. This restoration, pro- 
ceeding with the aid of intensified nationalist chau- 
vinist propaganda, particularly in France, is in sharp 
opposition to the tendencies and aspirations begotten 
by the resistance movements, which were genuinely 
European movements. These aspirations are not for- 
gotten, even though for a time they have been forced 
into the background by the release of liberation and 
the misery of day-to-day living. At the beginning of 
the war it was obvious to any student of European 
conditions, including the numerous American cor- 
respondents, that no people in Europe was any longer 
prepared to go to war over national conflicts. The 
resurrection of territorial disputes may vouchsafe the 
victorious governments brief triumphs of prestige and 
give the impression that the European nationalism of 
old, which alone could offer a secure foundation for 
a restoration, has come back to life. It will soon be- 
come apparent, however, that all this is merely a 
short-lived bluff from which the nations will turn 
with fanaticism redoubled by their embitterment to 
those ideologies which can propose purportedly inter- 
national solutions, that is to fascism and to com- 
munism. 
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Under these conditions it may prove an advantage 
to the Nazis to be able to operate all over Europe at 
once, without having to be bound to a particular 
country and rely upon a particular government. No 
longer concerned with the weal or woe of one nation, 
they might all the more quickly assume the appear- 
ance of a genuine European movement. There is the 
danger that Nazism might pose successfully as the 
heir of the European resistance movement, taking 
over from them the slogan of a European federation 
and exploiting it for its own purposes. One should 
not forget that even when it was unmistakably clear 
that it would mean merely a Europe ruled by Ger- 
mans, the slogan of a United Europe proved to be the 
Nazis’ most successful propaganda weapon. It will 
hardly lose its power in an impoverished post-war 
Europe, rent by nationalistic governments. Under 
these circumstances, inter-European fascism might 
then claim that it was so sincerely concerned about 
Europe, rent by nationalistic governments. 

These are, in general, the perils of tomorrow. Un- 
questionably, fascism has been once defeated: but we 
are far from having completely eradicated this arch- 
evil of our time. For its roots are strong and they are 
called—Anti-Semitism, Racism, Imperialism. 


My Uncle at Treblinka 
by Marie Syrkin 


My uncle, man of science in Berlin, 
Grew old in honor, 
Having prospered. 


In the evil days, 

With neither work nor visa— 

No land wanting him— 

He wrote: 

I spend my time 

Solving problems and reading Scripture; 
I seek truth. 


The Germans led my uncle to Treblinka. 
He went with his prayers and equations, 
His psalms and logarithms. 

At the door of the slaughter-house 

Both were with him— 

The angels at his side. 


God of Israel, 

Light of reason, 

In the chamber of gas, in the pit of lime, 
Did my uncle, gentle and hard of hearing, 
Feel their pinions 

Over his head? 


To the seat of justice, 

Where prayers are heard 

And problems solved, 

I, ignorant alike 

Of Hebrew and mathematics, 
Send these words for my uncle, 
Murdered at Treblinka. 
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The Drama of Prague 


by Hugo Bergmann 


I SHOULD SAY that the most striking feature of 
my native city was its blending of cultures. Our own 
Jewish civilization had its share in shaping the char- 
acter of this wonderful city, and we, the Jews of 
Prague, were always aware of our part in making it 
what it was. 


It is not only the Prague Ghetto I have in mind. 
To be sure, there was the ancient cemetery, with 
its fifteen thousand headstones, which was one of 
Prague’s chief landmarks; there were the many syna- 
gogues around the cemetery, notably the famous 
Altneu-Schul. When we descended the stairs of the 
synagogue (which led below the surface of the 
ground so that the worshippers might feel that they 
called to the Lord “out of the depths”) and were 
enveloped by the cool mystery-laden dusk of the 
house of prayer, we would look up to the tall, narrow 
windows, feeling, from early childhood, how the 
blood quickened in our veins, as we remembered 
why the walls were still unplastered: because, as our 
father told us, the dried blood of the martyrs of 1389 
was still upon them. Our imagination was troubled 
by the fate of the ghetto; and yet, seeing in the center 
of the synagogue the ancient banner, we remembered, 
too, that in 1367 Charles IV, Emperor of Germany 
and King of Bohemia, founder of the University of 
Prague, granted the Jews the cherished right to carry 
their own banner. The “Swedish Hat” embroidered 
on the flag was a reminder of the courage with which 
the Jews of Prague, together with their Christian 
fellow-citizens, defended the town bridge in 1648. 


As we left the ghetto we saw before us the new 
City Hall with its statue of Maharal, the great Rabbi 
Loeb of Prague, who fashioned the Golem. The 
statue, by the modern Czech sculptor Salon, por- 
trayed the death of Maharal as described by the Czech 
poet Jaroslav Vrchlicky: the Angel of Death, power- 
less against the rabbi while he was engaged in the 
study of the Law, approaching him in the guise of 
his little granddaughter, rose in hand, and the rabbi 
bending down to take the gift from her hands, thus 
interrupting his study and dying. On the Charles 
Bridge with its many baroque statues, there was a 
Madonna with the body of Jesus on her lap, and on 
the pedestal a Latin inscription, the familiar verse 
from Lamentations: “Let it now come unto you, all 
yet that pass by. Behold and see if there be any pain 
like unto my pain” (Chapter I, verse 12); while in 
the center of the bridge, there was the large crucifix 
with glittering golden Hebrew letters reading, “Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts.” To be sure, there was 
another inscription on the statue—in German—read- 
ing, “Erected by a Blaspheming Jew,” and a Jewish 
legend told us that, after the Jewish sculptor had 


completed the statue, he threw himself into the 
Moldau river. But this tale of horror could not efface 
the feeling of pride of a Jewish child who saw the 
statue of Jesus rising over the Hebrew inscription of 
Kedusha (Sanctity). As we approached the Royal 
Palace, the Hradcin, we beheld the low houses of the 
alchemists whom Rudolf II invited to his court — 
those houses which Franz Kafka loved so much! —, 
and these little toy houses reminded us of the visits 
of this king, with his mystical bent, to the home of 
Maharal in the ghetto, and of the mystical powers of 
Maharal who brought the image of the Royal Palace 
into his small room in the ghetto during one of those 
visits, 

Thus every stone recalled the part played by the 
Jews in the history and legends of the city. At the 
other end of the town, on its eastern side, there was 
the City Museum of Prague, which contained the 
coats-of-arms of the Jewish craft guilds. There, too, 
was evidence of the blending of cultures: the Jewish 
butchers and printers carried the two-tailed Czech 
lion on their insignia. Prague was the first city in 
which Hebrew books were printed, and the Hebrew 
Bible printed there in 1518 had the stamp of Prague’s 
shield: three turrets over an open gate. For centuries 
this city was the capital of Europe; and its Jewish 
inhabitants felt, whether consciously or not, that they 
lived there, as we say today, “as of right and not 
on sufferance.” 

* * * 


I shall not attempt to relate the history of the Jews 
in Prague. Students agree that, as early as the latter 
half of the ninth century, Jewish settlements were 
founded in Prague and elsewhere in Bohemia by 
emigrants from Germany in the West and from 
Byzantium in the East. This meeting of East and 
West is characteristic of Prague Jewry. Like all Jew- 
ish communities, it had its periods of prosperity fol- 
lowed by calamities and persecutions. Frantisek Hav- 
licek described the Jews as the human gold mines of 
the Czech rulers, while the historian Palacky com- 
pared them to beehives from which the owners 
gathered honey from time to time and which each 
owner guarded against the depredations of the others. 
The Czech kings did not always succeed in protecting 
their Jews. I have already referred to the anti-Jewish 
riots in 1389, described by Rabbi Avigdor Kara in a 
lamentation which found its place in the Afternoon 
Service of the Day of Atonement. A short time after 
this event, began the Hussite period. It has been 
shown by Ruth Kestenberg, in her study of that pe- 
riod, that the change of religious views among the 
Hussites brought about an altered attitude towards 
the Jews. A new interest in the Old Testament en- 
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gendered the belief, during a certain time, that the 
Jews would adopt Hussite Christianity—while the 
Jews, on the other hand, expected the Hussites to 
adopt Judaism. The names of many towns and vil- 
lages in the country still recall that period: Jerusalem, 
Tabor, Jordan, to cite only a few. 


The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw the 
flowering of the Jewish community. The great 
Maharal of Prague has been described by the late 
Rabbi Kook as the forerunner both of the Gaon of 
Vilna and of Khasidism, the two polar extremes of 
Jewish creativity in the late eighteenth century. It is 
remarkable that this scholar, who occupies such an 
important place in the history of Jewish educational 
reform because of his fight for rational pedagogic 
methods, has in Jewish legend become the classical 
image of a mystic wonder worker. Then, there were 
also Rabbi Yomtov Lippman Heller, Rabbi Solomon 
Ephraim Lunchitz, the Sheloh Ha-Kadosh (Rabbi 
Isaiah Horowitz) who in 1621 made the pilgrimage 
from Prague to Palestine, Rabbi David Gans, Rabbi 
David Oppenheim, whose book-collection now graces 
the Bodleian Collection at Oxford, Rabbi Jonathan 
Eybeschuetz (also known as Jonathan of Prague). I 
may also mention in passing that Prague was one of 
the centers of the Sabbatai Zevi movement. But I 
should like to say a few words more about the great 
rabbi who was the last in the succession of famous 
rabbis to serve in the Prague ghetto: Rabbi Ezekiel 
Landau who ministered to the community from 


1755 to 1793. 


Rabbi Ezekiel Landau served as the rabbi of 
Prague during the most crucial years in the life of 
its Jewish community. It was a time pregnant with 
the French Revolution, heralding the emancipation 
of the Jews and their participation in the life of the 
country at large, and in that emancipation carrying 
the seeds of the great decline of Judaism. 


The grandson of Rabbi Ezekiel, Wolf Landau, in 
an introduction to a collection of his grandfather’s 
sermons, says: “He was a great saint who led an 
ascetic life, and fasted and did penance at frequent 
intervals. He ate no meat between the seventeenth 
day in Tammuz and the first day of Ab, and from 
then on to the ninth of Ab he ate nothing but dry 
bread on which he spread ashes. He never slept at 
midnight. When he took sick before his death, he 
said: ‘I resign myself to death and I am ready to 
serve as an atonement for all Israel.’” As for his con- 
duct as a rabbi, his biographer says of him that “he 
preserved the dignity of his position, without defer- 
ring to personalities, whether rich or poor, influential 
or insignificant.” The Jews of Prague were quite 
affluent despite the oppressions to which they had 
been repeatedly subjected. They seem also to have 
been given to displays of “conspicuous consumption.” 


Judging by some of Rabbi Landau’s sermons, ostenta- , 


tion had not ceased in his day. “The Jew,” said the 
rabbi “put on princely garb to be like princes in 
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order to find favor, but the opposite is the case, and 
the prince detests it as a disgrace to himself, and in 
this way they bring about heavier taxation.” 


The famous rabbinical academy of the city of 
Prague reached the zenith of its development under 
Rabbi Landau, and students came from everywhere 
to listen to his expositions. The students were organ- 
ized according to the countries from which they 
came, as were the students at the University of 
Prague. Prague Jews enjoyed an enviable reputation 
for the generosity they showed toward these guest- 
students. Rabbi Jonathan Eybeschuetz praised this 
generosity in his sermons at Altona, saying there was 
not a Jew in Prague, rich or poor, who did not have 
a student at his table. 

* * * 


A sharp decline in the cultural level of Prague 
Jewry set in early in the nineteenth century, so that 
almost overnight they became abysmally ignorant in 
all matters pertaining to Jews. In 1820, one genera- 
tion after the death of Rabbi Landau, Peter Baer, a 
teacher in Prague, demanded that prayers be held in 
German, since most Jews in Prague, he argued, did 
not understand Hebrew. A few years later, in 1832, 
one of the leaders of the Prague Jewish community 
suggested to the authorities that the Jewish day of 
rest should be changed from Saturday to Sunday. 
How can one explain such a speedy and radical de- 
cline in the Jewish tradition? 

I confess I do not have a satisfactory answer to 
that question. Professor Gerhard Sholem has re- 
marked that the Sabbatai Zevi movement prepared 
the ground for the extreme rationalism of the En- 
lightenment. Indeed, we do find among the sub- 
scribers of the Meassef (early Hebrew organ of the 
Enlightenment among Jews) for 1785 ten names 
from Prague, which is comparatively speaking a con- 
siderable number. Among them are two of the Vila 
family, known to be affected by the Sabbatai Zevi 
movement. Significantly, Prague was the only city 
in the Hapsburg monarchy which had any sub- 
scribers to the Meassef. Thus, the influence of the 
Enlightenment was strong in Prague even as early as 
the days of Rabbi Landau. Graetz says of Landau that 
“he had no understanding of the new times, that he 
clung blindly to every custom, even the most irra- 
tional custom, thus harming the cause for which he 
fought.” Leopold Loew complained that the educa- 
tion at the rabbinical academy was onesidedly Tal- 
mudic, and when the students left for other commu- 
nities they were at a disadvantage. Admittedly the 
problems occupying Rabbi Landau’s mind, such as 
the permissibility of carrying an umbrella on a Sab- 
bath, had no relation to the problems facing the 
young Jews of that time. But whatever the answer to 
my query, the main question is whether it was pos- 
sible at that time and under those conditions in Jewry, 
when there was neither Zionism nor a living Hebrew 
culture, to solve the problems of the participation of 
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the Jews in the life of the surrounding world. It 
seems to me it was impossible, and that there was a 
tragic inevitability in the confusion of the generations 
that followed. 

The “enlightened” Jews of Prague had problems 
peculiar to themselves, which grew out of their un- 
certain position in relation to the dispute between the 
Germans and the Czechs. An insight into their atti- 
tude may be gained from a note by Judah Jetlitsch 
on Mordecai Manuel Noah’s proposal to establish a 
Jewish state in America: “Brother-Jews! We dwell 
in our good land, worshipping our God and obeying 
our King, allied to the nations among whom we live, 
following their example in acquiring wisdom and un- 
derstanding and in doing that which is right and 
proper as our king desires us to do. This will be good 
enough for us and for the whole House of Israel from 
now on and evermore.” Were these “enlightened 
ones” aware of the problems involved in their “alli- 
ance” with the nations? The problems soon became 
apparent. 

* * * 


The confused thinking of the Jews of that age is 
well illustrated by three writers who were all born 
in almost the same year (1821-1822) and who were 
close friends: Hartmann, Kapper, and Kompert. “We 
are all swans hatched by ducks,” said Hartmann. 
They were keenly aware of the distance between 
themselves and the generation that preceded them. 
Moritz Hartmann (1821-1872), according to his 
biographer, threw his phylacteries into the bushes 
immediately after his confirmation day and wrote a 
paean to the god who reveals himself in the forest. 
He was not without some nostalgia for his ancient 
Jewish homeland. In his poem “Three” he describes 
a Jew, a gypsy, and a Pole who gathered in the same 
tavern. When one of the guests offers a toast to the 
homeland, the three drop their hands, as people 
whose homeland had been stolen from them. But in 
the Jewish heritage he finds only repellent aspects. 
In one of his poems, a Hungarian Jew steals into the 
camp of Kossuth, the leader of the Magyar rebellion, 
and hands over to him all his wealth for the cause. 
After this ridding himself of his possessions, he feels 
purified, no longer a Jew but a Magyar (Kein Jude 
mehr, nur noch Magyar). 


We find in this German-Jewish poet and his col- 
leagues an interesting psychological phenomenon: 
the Czech nation becomes their substitute for the 
Jewish people. Upon the enslaved Czechs Hartmann 
showers all his affection, comparing the land of the 
Czechs to the Holy Land. “You have suffered even as 
she has,” he says, calling Prague “the Slav Jeru- 
salem.” He would like to be the interpreter of this 
oppressed nation to the Germans. His first collec- 
tion of poems he called, in reminiscence of the Hus- 
site symbols, “By the Cup and by the Sword.” He re- 
gards himself as a Czech patriot championing the 
Czech cause in the German language. He warns the 
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Czechs not to heed the voices of the Pan-Slavs coming 
from the East, for their place is in the great German 
homeland: “An Deutschland’s Halse wein’ dich aus, 
an seinem schmerzverwandten Herzen, geoeffnet steht 
sein weites Haus, fuer alle grossen heiligen Schmer- 
zen . . . Lass mich dein treuer Herald sein, mein 
Vaterland, in Deutschen Landen.” (Weep your fill 
on Germany’s neck, upon its grieving heart, open 
stands its spacious house for every great and holy 
grief .. . Let me be your faithful herald, O my coun- 
try, in the German land.) 

Merely to dismiss Hartmann as an assimilationist 
poet would not do justice to the complicated problem 
of Jewish life among the nations. This complexity is 
especially pronounced in the case of the Czech Jews. 
This is all the more evident in the case of Moritz 
Hartmann’s brother-in-law, Siegfried Kapper (1821- 
1879), the poet laureate of the Czech-Jewish assimi- 
lationists, because he was the first Jew to write poetry 
in the Czech language. Yet he himself did not feel 
entirely sure of belonging to the Czech people. His. ~ 
heart was rent between his longing for his ancestral 
land and his love for the land of the Czechs. He 
calls on his fellow-Jews to cease weeping on the ninth 
of Ab, “for they are no longer orphaned, a new 
mother holding them in her lap.” At the same time 
he writes to his Czech friend, Nebesky: “You don’t 
know the anguish of a man who loves a homeland 
in which he is yet a stranger.” He made himself the 
intermediary between the Slavs and the Germans. He 
went to the Serbs, collected their songs and translated 
them into German—to this day he is known as the 
translator of Serb folk-songs into German. 


This group of writers who sought to be mediators 
between the East and the West centered around the 
literary magazine Ost und West, published in Prague. 
They included Ludwig August Frankel who wrote a 
book on his journey to Palestine. He, too, tried to 
write poetry in the Czech language. One of the mem- 
bers of that circle, the Prague publicist David Kuh, 
wrote in 1844 in Die Allgemeine Zeitung des Juden- 
tums: “The Jews must join some nation; as a separate 
nation they are neither able nor willing to exist.” 
Such was the tragic paradox of that generation which 
went blindly in quest of its people. 


In the renascent Czech literature of that time the 
appearance of Kapper as a Czech poet gave rise to 
a controversy on the admissibility of Jews into the 
temple of Czech literature. Nebesky argued that the 
gifted Jews would bring “valuable forces” to Czech 
literature, while the influential journalist Havlicek, 
who had vigorously championed the emancipation of 
the Jews, argued that the Jews were already in control 
of German literature (in 1846!) and had no place 
in Czech literature. His advice to Kapper was to write 
in Hebrew! 


The third leading member of the group was the 
creator of ghetto stories, Leopold Kompert (1822- 
1886). While a student at the secondary school in 
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Jungbunzlau he competed with his friend and class- 
mate, Hartmann, in writing poetry, the theme of 
their German verses being the Czech popular legend. 
The question of Jewish destiny was always present 
in Kompert’s mind when he wrote. He wanted to in- 
spire in the Jews a love of nature, of agricultural 
pursuits. Like his friends, he felt the affinity between 
Czech history and Jewish history. Thus in his story 
“The Factor’s Children,” the following passage oc- 
curs in a dialogue between the Czech child and his 
Jewish playmate; “Jerusalem and Bohemia! The same 
nocturnal wind envelops the two giant bodies in a 
sepulchral silence.” In that same story Kompert cre- 
ated the image of Mendel of Vilna, who voluntarily 
assumed a life of exile and beggary for the sake of the 
upbuilding of Zion: “Only children and Mendel 
Vilua still have faith in the rebuilding of Jerusalem.” 

In Kompert’s stories we find scenes of Jewish life 
in Czech villages which are not unlike the idylls of 
the Hebrew poet, Saul Chernikhovsky. I, too, remem- 
ber from my younger days—as Kompert tells in his 
stories—that a Jew living in a Czech village, when 
greeted by a peasant with the words “Blessed be 
Christ Jesus,” would politely reply, “Forever and 
aye,” without feeling that there was anything im- 
proper about it. In that same story the noisy and 
shouting peasants sitting in the Jew’s tavern see the 
owner wrap the prayer-shawl around him and put 
on his phylacteries and immediately become silent: 
the “factor” is praying. Many such scenes of Czechs 
and Jews living together are to be found in the 
stories of the more recent Czech Jewish writer, 
Rakous. In Czech villages the remnants of Jewish 
tradition were preserved even at a time when in the 
city everything had been wiped out. The philosopher 
Wilhelm Jerusalem, who was born in the Czech 
village of Drenic in 1854, still studied the Hebrew 
Bible and the Talmud with his father, an influence 
which colored his whole life. 


* * * 


A complete change came in the ‘eighties and ’nine- 
ties of the nineteenth century, when what was left 
of Jewish civilization in the Czech countryside was 
lost in the struggle between the Germans and the 
Czechs. It came about in the following manner: The 
Jews in the rural communities had their own schools 
which were the backbone of Jewish life in. the coun- 
try. The language of instruction in those schools was 
German — as a result of the educational policy of 
Emperor Joseph II toward the Jews and as a result 
of the fact that the Jew,-owing to his wider contacts, 
needed to know German. In the eyes of the Czechs 
these schools, which were essentially Jewish, became 
instruments of Germanization, and the Jews, with- 
out realizing what important Jewish assets they were 
abandoning, closed down the Jewish rural schools. 
But in Prague itself the paradoxical situation con- 
tinued that the Jews formed the “German minority” 
in the Czech capital. This was a sociological phe- 
nomenon the like of which I have not encountered 
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elsewhere. So-called “German” Prague was an im- 
portant political asset to the Germans, and yet it was 
German only by virtue of the Jews. I remember in 
my youth seeing a cabaret skit, in which a Czech 
guide was shown taking tourists through the city of 
Prague, explaining as he pointed to the German 
Theatre: “The manager is Jewish, the actors are 
Jewish, the audience is Jewish, which all adds up to 
the name German Theatre.” It was the truth. 


We need not ignore the fact that within this odd 
framework the Jews made important contributions. 
The “German” Theatre was one of the best; the 
German press in Prague was very good; and as for 
literature, there were some among the German-Jewish 
poets in Prague, like Hugo Salus or Friedrich Adler, 
whose reputation reached to all parts of Germany. 
They themselves were followed by younger and bet- 
ter writers, such as Franz Kafka, who attained uni- 
versal fame (I refrain from mentioning others who 
are still with us). Nevertheless, the situation was an 
odd one and became even more so when anti-Semi- 
tism began to spread among the Germans in the 
‘eighties and ‘nineties. Herzl depicted that situation 
in his article “The Hunt in Bohemia,” but the advice 
he offered to the Jews did not contain a solution of 
the problem. He counseled them to take no part in 
the struggle between the two nationalities but to de- 
clare themselves “Jews of German culture.” Natu- 
tally such a declaration could not satisfy the Czechs, 
who demanded of the Jews that they cease being the 
tools of a hostile Kultur. So long as the Jews spoke 
German or Czech there was bound to be that im- 
passe. The Jewish-German civilization produced in 
Prague was destined to deteriorate, despite its out- 
standing achievements, because it had no roots. Wal- 
ter Benjamin was not without justification when he 
termed Prague “The camp of degenerate Jewish spir- 
ituality” (Heerlager entarteter juedischer Geistig- 
keit). In vain did some rabbis seek in that atmosphere 
to bring about a revival of progressive religious Juda- 
ism. The attempt made by the group of rabbis who 
published the monthly magazine Juedische Chronik 


was a failure. 
* * * 


Such was the atmosphere in which Zionism made 
its first appearance in Prague. On April 24, 1899 the 
first Zionist public meeting in Prague took place 
under the chairmanship of David Neumark, who was 
then a rabbi in the small Czech town, Rakovnik. 
Leopold Cohen, a well-known attorney and a mem- 
ber of the Smaller Actions Committee, and H. Jork- 
steiner were scheduled to speak. But only the first 
speaker could finish his address. “Czech” assimila- 
tionists together with “German” assimilationists (in- 
cluding Social Democrats) broke up the meeting. 
Such rowdyism was unheard-of in the prosperous, 
well-mannered, and genteel Prague Jewish Commu- 
nity. It was the reaction to a revolution which was 
felt to be taking place. 
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But the Zionist revolution failed to understand 
itself, as is evidenced by the re-assembly of that meet- 
ing, but for invited guests only, thus enjoying the pro- 
tection of Paragraph 2 of the Law of Assemblies. 
Jorksteiner delivered his address, and then a Ger- 
man from Vienna got up to tell the assembled Jews 
that he, as a German, was in sympathy with the 
movement aiming to strengthen the racial conscious- 
ness of the Jews. The evening became one of a 
“Jewish-German fraternal alliance” in the Czech city 
of Prague. A mere translation from the Deutsches 
Abendblatt of Prague (April 27, 1899) would hardly 
convey an adequate idea of the spirit of that “Alli- 
ance.” One must give the original German: 


“Das wohlgelungene improvisierte Festchen endete 
damit, dass der Vorsitzende der Tischgesellschaft 
einen Ehrenhumpen spendete und auf die, durch 
gegenseitige Achtung unser beiderseitiges, ungeheu- 
cheltes Stammesbewusstsein zu begruendende Freund- 
schaft der beiden Kulturvoelker, der Germanen und 
der Juden, toastierte’ (The successful little im- 
promptu party was concluded by the presentation of a 
cup by the chairman, who offered a toast to the friend- 
ship of the two culture peoples, the Germans and 
the Jews, a friendship based on mutual respect and 
frankly avowed racial consciousness). 


Thus, as the very language of the report shows, 
Zionism, which came bearing a revolutionary idea, 
failed to understand the implications of its own mes- 
sage and was afflicted by the very spirit it sought to 
combat. Thenceforth there was a struggle for the 
soul of the Zionist movement. It was a struggle 
within the Zionist camp between those who saw in 
Zionism merely another organization and those who 
Saw in it an expression of the will for basic changes 
of all Jewish life. Out of this struggle emerged 
“Prague Zionism,” from out of the circle of the 
students of the Bar-Cokhba society (first founded in 
1893 by the name of Maccabiah) which found ex- 
pression in the literary collection On Judaism. What 
were the sources of this type of Zionism? They were 
Herzl (especially his story “Mauschel”), Otto Wein- 
inger, Ibsen (“Peer Gynt”) Akhad Ha-am, the Dem- 
ocratic Fraction of the Zionist Congress (through 
the influence of Feiwel and Buber). Of the mentors 
of Prague Zionism I shall only mention two, who are 
no longer among the living: Hugo Hermann, who 


_ developed a comprehensive educational program and 


began putting it into practice through publishing 
children’s books, and Oscar Epstein who devised the 
slogan of the Prague movement: “Not the preserva- 
tion of Judaism but its rejuvenation.” With the in- 
creased influence of Palestine during the war, this 
slogan found a new application in the khalutz move- 
ment. In the spring of 1920 there took place in 
Prague the convention of Hapoel Hatzair and Zeire- 
Zion, an event which left a marked impression upon 
the Jewish youth of the city. 
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I must mention yet another important factor: the 
contact with the Jewries of the East. That contact was 
at first merely literary, and later it was based on actual 
personal experiences and meetings. Until the advent 
of Zionism the Prague Jewry knew of the “Polish 
Jew” only as a caricature. The poetry of Morris Rosen- 
feld, in Feiwel’s German translation and in the Czech 
translation by the great poet Vrchlicky, was a cultural 
experience which exerted a profound influence on the 
minds of young Jews. We know from Franz Kafka’s 
biography how deep was the effect on him of the 
first Yiddish theatre performance which came to 
Prague. I must also name Georg Langer, the first 
Hebrew poet of the city of Prague in modern times. 
He went from Prague to Galicia to seek the forms of 
Judaism in the courts of the Khasidic saints. 

* * * 


The last twenty years, the period of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, were in the main, a period of or- 
ganization: the communities were organized, in the 
eastern part of the Republic Hebrew Schools were 
organized (on the initiative of people living in 
Prague), Bnai Brith lodges were organized into a 
large and influential body which sponsored the Year 
Book of Czechoslovak Jewish History. That period 
of great organizational work was symbolized in the 
person of the late Joseph Popper, who died in Jeru- 
salem recently. He was President of the United Jew- 
ish Communities of Czechoslovakia and President of 
Bnai Brith. Prague, the capital of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, was also the seat of many Congresses and 
Conventions, which exerted an influence on the local 
Jews. A strong Zionist youth movement contributed 
to Palestine its share of pioneers and builders. But the 
peculiar problem facing Czechoslovak Jewry, the 
problem of autonomous Jewish life in Czechoslovak 
Jewry, was never solved. There was not enough Jew- 
ish substance to solve that problem, while the politi- 
cal movement which sought to organize the Jews into 
one party in Czechoslovakia, was barren from the 
point of view of Jewish cultural values. 


The events of 1938 and 1939 came to the Jews of 
Czechoslovakia as a terrifying surprise. Only a few 
managed to escape to Palestine, England, or America. 
For the time being, this is the end of a thousand years 
of Jewish history in that country. It ended in Lublin, 
in Theresienstadt, in the many torture camps. We are 
sure that the Jews of Bohemia retained their disci- 
pline and their loyalty in those years. We know the 
names of Zionists who could have escaped but who 
chose to stay, organizing the youth in the labor camps 
so that the old people could live on the product of 
their labors. Institutions for mutual aid were main- 
tained as long as it was at all possible. Details are not 
known, but what we do know bears witness to the 
fact that this last chapter was written in the spirit 
of the preceding ages, and that the name of Judaism 
was borne with dignity in the Holy Community of 
Prague. 
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Democracy, Socialism and Religion 


by Albert Salomon 


—— BRADLEY and publisher Alfred A. 
Knopf have earned our gratitude for this new edi- 
tion of Tocqueville’s Democracy in America.* The 
two volumes are beautifully produced and thoroughly 
edited by Phillips Bradley who has also provided a 
fascinating introduction. However, the reissue of 
Tocqueville’s masterpiece is much more than an 
academic achievement, although teachers have long 
been handicapped by the inaccessibility of this book 
which has been permitted to remain out of print for 
several decades. It is a valuable contribution to 
American humanism and American self-interpreta- 
tion. One hundred and ten years after its original 
publication this book remains the deepest and most 
comprehensive study of American democracy. As 
such it is not only a work of historical significance. 
but a truly vital and topical book. For Tocqueville 
here raises the question which is our question to fate 
and to ourselves, as men responsible for our deci- 
sions: how can we preserve freedom in a world 
which is becoming increasingly uniform, level, and 
standardized? 

Who was Alexis de Tocqueville? A scion of an 
aristocratic family which lost many members to the 
Terror during the French revolution, he was emo- 
tionally disposed to appreciate the positive and cre- 
ative possibilities inherent in the traditions of his 
class. And yet he recognized the necessity of liberal- 
ism. However, unlike many aristocrats, who in accept- 
ing liberalism renounced their conservative values, 
he attempted to reconcile, in the spirit of Edmund 
Burke, all that was vital in conservatism with all that 
was promising in emerging liberalism. He wanted 
to build, not to destroy. This was the task he served 
devotedly in the French Parliament in the years 
1832-51 and in the National Constitutional As- 
sembly in 1848. As the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in the only Republican cabinet of Louis Napoleon, 
he worked hard to save all that could be saved. After 
the coup d’etat he retired from all public activity 
and devoted his remaining years to the study of the 
genesis of modern France in the absolute state, whose 
revolutionary character he had discovered. 

As a very young man Tocqueville turned his 
thoughts to the problem of the ultimate significance 
of the modern democratic revolution. It was during 
his visit to the United States in 1831 that he arrived 
at the inexorable conviction that modern society is 
inevitably moving in the direction of democracy. 
Democracy, he realized, in the United States, is not 
merely a form of government, but the very basis of 

*Democracy in America, by Alexis de Tocqueville, edited with 


an introduction by Phillips Bradley. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
2 vol. 982 pp. $6.00. 


modern social life. He journeyed to America in order 
to see with his own eyes what a genuine democracy 
really is and how it functions.. In the introduction to 
his Democracy in America he describes the motives 
which prompted him to undertake his trip to the 
United States. At the conclusion of the first volume, 
after his American journey had been completed, he 
makes some startling predictions: this Anglo-Saxon 
democracy will one day become a great world power 
which will dominate a half of the civilized world; 
the other great world power will be Russian des- 
potism. 

Had American democracy impressed him so deeply 
that a historical insight had become transformed into 
a personal conviction? That was indeed the case. 
American democracy was still the democracy of the 
frontier. All original elements of the democratic way 
of life were still intact. Tocqueville was deeply im- 
pressed by the harmonious interaction of tradition 
and progress, of the conservative and radical, as the 
needs of the moments required. Above all he ad- 
mired the sacred sobriety and matter of fact determi- 
nation with which Americans again and again sought 
a solution for a problem, when they were not satis- 
fied with the results of their first efforts. This determi- 
nation to be satisfied with nothing less than perfec- 
tion, once they had set their minds on some goal, 
seemed to Tocqueville to be the outstanding virtue of 
the Americans. 

Tocqueville interprets American character as the 
result of a passionate desire for freedom and do- 
minion. It is rooted in the historical rights of the 
English, the religious nonconformism of the Puritans, 
and the pioneering spirit of a colonial society. Again 
and again Tocqueville emphasizes the indissoluble 
unity of material and spiritual attitudes which was 
instrumental in the conquest of the new world. To 
him this combination is not a form of hypocrisy, but 
rather an expression of the positive spiritualization 
of the secular and a secularization of the inner life, 
which is characteristic of a modern colonial society. 
Dominion over nature and “things” is one expression 
of human liberty. 

Tocqueville was fascinated by the natural democ- 
racy, which was an organic outgrowth of the au- 
tonomy of the local and regional public bodies. He 
was the first foreign visitor to the United States to 
realize the profound difference between American 
and European democracy. In the United States, he 
believed, English traditions grafted on a colonial root, 
bloomed into a tree of liberty which seemed to intro- 
duce democracy into the world as the archetype of all 
social relatiohs, as a way of life. It was in America 
that democracy was established as the social consti- 
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tution of free and independent men. In Europe 
democracies came to the fore in the revolutionary 
struggle against the ancient oppression of a feudal 
military class. It was therefore inevitable that those 
revolutions should be burdened with hatred, lust for 
revenge, and envy, that the revolutionary masses 
should be inclined to exercise a rule of the majority 
no less despotic than the falleri minorities. Tocque- 
ville believed that the Americans have made their 
democracy secure through tradition, religion, and 
legal institutions and are therefore free of all the 
ressentiment which played so important a role in 
European social and political life. Consequently, he 
hoped that in America liberty will never be endan- 
gered by the rise of a radical mass-democracy. In the 
emerging greatness of American democracy he saw 
the guaranty of enduring political liberty. 


Only in the second volume of his study of Amer- 
ican democracy does Tocqueville envisage the danger 
of bourgeois democracy developing dialectically out 
of the inner tensions of its economic conflicts. It must 
be added, however, that the second volume deals less 
with America than with Europe. This volume is the 
first attempt at a sociological study of the revolu- 
tionary impact of democracy upon modes of thinking, 
manners of feeling, social relations and their moral 
motivations. Making some detailed comparisons be- 
tween the aristocratic and the democratic world, 
Tocqueville relates these changes to the democratic 
revolution and analyzes their implications for a mo- 
bile, industrial society. In the course of these analyses 
he arrives at some astonishing predictions. Tocque- 
ville actually predicted some of the most important 
transformations in military practices and the science 
of war, religion and business, philosophy and the 
novel, poetry and scientific method, which took place 
in the following century. 


Of the utmost interest are his observations con- 
cerning the economic and social changes which the 
modern period was to bring in its wake. With his 
ruthless sense of reality he noted, despite economic 
vicissitudes suffered by the independent businessmen, 
the accumulation of capital which was to reduce all 
social and political equality to a mere legalistic form. 
Tocqueville, the sociologist, recognized the emerg- 
ence of an economic elite, whose social ambition is 
economic power, constituting a constant threat to 
democracy. He compares the new power to the old 
feudalism. He recognizes that an industrial feudalism 
must of necessity give rise to a master-class, which 
will be more ruthless and brutal than the old mili- 
tary caste. He makes some very keen predictions of 
the inevitable dehumanization of relations between 
employers and workers in an industrial society. Both 
workers and entrepreneurs have broken loose from 
the ancient tradition of a paternalistic society, in 
which there was room for the independent craftsman 
and peasant. This negative freedom has given rise 
to a social order which exposes the worker to all the 
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hardships of an uncontrollable trade cycle. This 
problem seems so important to Tocqueville that he 
goes into a detailed analysis of the several categories 
of workers. He welcomes the organization of workers 
in the finished goods industries, mainly in the smaller 
towns, for the purpose of raising wages and improv- 
ing labor conditions. He is less hopeful about the 
workers in heavy industry. There a very small num- 
ber of very powerful employers are opposed to a 
large number of very poor workers, who cannot fall 
back upon their families on the land. Consequently 
the lords of heavy industry are able to force their 
terms upon their workers unchecked. He was equally 
alarmed by the lot of farm workers, who had lost 
the protection of a patriarchal rural order. The 
land worker torn away from the soil, is turned into 
a homeless proletarian. All these transformutions 
aroused the deepest concern in Tocqueville, who 
thought in political, not economic, terms. He saw 
clearly that political liberty was, for the worker, only 
a negative liberty—the “privilege” of being free prey 
of the strong. And to the very last, in his parliamen- 
tary speeches, Tocqueville did not cease to castigate 
the ruling middle classes, ze. the capitalist elite of 
bankers and manufacturers, for their economic ego- 
tism and political unawareness. 


There is here a phenomenon of great pertinence 
for the understanding of our own situation. Tocque- 
ville was not a radical and could be under no suspi- 
cion of entertaining the slightest sympathy for the 
socialist masses in Paris. However, bred as he was 
in the traditions of his class, he knew that a political 
elite cannot afford to misuse the state as an instru- 
ment of exploitation, and must prefer to sacrifice its 
economic interests in order to preserve its political 
supremacy, its authority and freedom. The aristocrat 
cannot regard the modern bourgeoisie as a political 
class, because it uses the state as a business enterprise 
and fails to realize that the state is a whole, whose 
component parts must constantly be reintegrated by 
its ruling class. The bourgeoisie tends to conceive of 
the political state as a calculus of different interests, 
with the decisive power in the hands of the group 
with the largest investments. Consequently, Tocque- 
ville is both an anti-bourgeois and an anti-socialist. 
He is convinced that this situation leaves but two 
alternatives—liberal social democracy or social des- 
potism. The modern bourgeoisie is menaced both 
by the workers, who are economically “privileged” 
in the sense used above, as well as the aristocracy, 
which is politically “privileged” in the same nega- 
tive sense. Tocqueville attacks the domination of 
both groups, because they use the machinery of 
democracy in order to establish an anti-democratic 
order, which must make revolution inevitable. 


The French Revolution introduced in the modern 
world the principle of democracy. It is quite clear to 
Tocqueville that there will be no end to the revolu- 
tions of the nineteenth century until the legal and 
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social framework is subjected to the political prin- 
ciples of democracy. And yet despite this conviction 
—or shall we say, because of it—Tocqueville was not 
a socialist. He knew that the social movements of 
his time were revolutionary movements, because they 
were motivated not merely by bread and butter aims. 
These movements will become truly explosive when 
they possess political criteria whereby to measure 
their own uncertainty—the principles of democracy. 
Tocqueville, a man steeped in the older political tra- 
ditions, did not underestimate the potency of political 
principles, especially when they are not fully realized. 
Tocqueville's prognosis of the socialist revolution 
was that of a statesman, not an economist. The liberal 
Tocqueville turned radical in his thinking when he 
declared that the democratic revolution would be 
completed only when modern man will have gath- 
ered enough courage to curb the absolute right of 
property and to undertake the distribution of the 
public wealth in accordance with democratic prin- 
ciples. Tocqueville was the first political thinker to 
see clearly that the revolution which began in 1789 
will come to a standstill only when our unchained 
economic society is coordinated by the principles of 
freedom and equality. 


Socialism was no less obnoxious to him than the 
rule of the bourgeoisie. Both imply economic groups 
exploiting or ready to exploit political power in order 
to establish a monopoly of the class-interests, which 
must necessarily produce tyranny and revolution. 
The socialist parties are bound to establish a new des- 
potism. Tocqueville was so gravely concerned about 
this new despotism because he was convinced that 
social democracy is no less providential than the 
political democracy had once been. However, he 
knew equally well that providential developments 
may pose alternative solutions, bad as well as good. 
Social democracy will be liberal democracy only on 
condition that a religious principle provide the 
criterion guaranteeing the freedom of the human 
person. For in a social democracy the exact line must 
be drawn where levelling measures must stop in 
order to provide room for the variety of personal 


freedom. 


This seemed possible to Tocqueville only on con- 
dition that democratic societies preserve a profound 
respect for the uniqueness of the human person. 
Without such faith in the dignity and worth of every 
individual soul, social intervention in the processes of 
modern democracy cannot serve as an instrument of 
freedom. Tocqueville was convinced that only a 
spiritual religion can make possible the preservation 
of freedom in a planned democracy. He was con- 
vinced that the victory of the socialist movement as 
an atheistic and materialist Weltanschauung is in- 
compatable with personal liberty. On the contrary, 
personal liberty must be a meaningless term for a 
group which regards the individual as a mere func- 
tion of the collectivity. Socialism claims to be a 
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social end-in-itself, not a means towards the free- 
dom of the spontaneous human person. Conse- 
quently, socialism is destined to be realized as an ab- 
solute tyranny, not as the structure of a free society. 
He agreed with the socialists that the social republic 
is the society of the future, but he insisted that it 
must be democratic and religious. The social republic 
must aim to reconcilé human liberty and social neces- 
sity. Responsible political leaders and sensitive reli- 
gious thinkers are aware of the inexorable truth that 
only the social reconstruction of modern society can 
create the condition under which every human person 
may enjoy a freedom as a citizen and a child of God. 


Tocqueville was ready to make every sacrifice for 
the attainment of this end. And yet he constantly re- 
minded his generation (as he still does ours) that 
social democracy must not be regarded as an end in 
itself, that it must be placed at the service of a spir- 
itual philosophy. All his social analyses bring Toc- 
queville back to his major thesis—the greatness and 
dignity of the individual soul as the creator of its own 
possibilities. 

The freedom of the human soul remained for Toc- 
queville until his last day the guiding rule of all his 
political and social theories. In the name of this 
supreme value he rejected passionately the race 
theories of his young friend Gobineau. Shortly be- 
fore his death he wrote to Gobineau a letter which 
remains one of the great documents of humanity and 
liberalism. He begs Gobineau not to discuss with 
him any more his race theories. And then he adds: 
“You regard our contemporaries as over-grown chil- 
dren, severely degenerated and badly educated. Con- 
sequently you wish to hold those people in leash with 
the aid of the theatre, martial music, spectacles, and 
brilliant uniforms, which are only too often remi- 
niscent of butlers’ uniforms. Like you, I believe that 
the poverty and weakness of our patriots are to be 
ascribed mainly to the lack of genuine education. 
However, I am firmly convinced that a better educa- 
tion may be capable of overcoming this evil. One 
should not fail to make such an attempt. For it is 
possible to call out all that good is in human beings 
if one appeals to their decency and common sense. I 
do want to treat them actually as human beings. I 
may be wrong. But I am ready to bear the conse- 
quences of my principles, and to do it eagerly and 
with deep inner satisfaction. You abhor the human 
race, ours at any rate. You believe that it is not only 
doomed but also incapable of regeneration. Our race, 
it seems to you, is destined for slavery. Therefore you 
recommend the rule of the whip for these canaille— 
without placing at the service of these principles your 
own back. I do not feel that I have the right to hold 
such views of my people and my country. I cannot 
despair in them. Societies and individuals can realize 
what is most indigenous in them only through free- 
dom. I have been saying for many years that it is 
more difficult to establish and preserve freedom in 
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our democratic society, than in the ancient aristo- 
cratic order. But I have never had the boldness to 
assert that this is impossible. May God grant that I 
always remain loyal to this faith. No, I shall never 
believe that our race is a pack of mongrels, as you 
want us to believe it is. I do not believe that we must 
lose all hope in its recuperation and turn it over unto 
a handful of shepherds, who are often more perfidi- 
ous animals than we are. Please permit me to have 
more confidence in the goodness and justice of God 
than in your doctrine.” 


Tocqueville showed an uncanny insight concern- 
ing the future significance of Gobineau’s race doc- 
trines. In one of his letters to Gobineau he predicts 
that it will be in Germany that his doctrines will 
meet with success. Germany is the country which has 
always preferred to regard human society as a breed- 
ing place for animals; there Gobineau’s doctrines 
will surely meet with approval. 


Somewhere 
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Ever since the early days of his literary and polit- 
ical career, Tocqueville had dedicated himself to the 
task of reconciling things which were for him a unity 
but which seemed to be disjointed in the real world. 
The conservatives, claiming to be on the side of God, 
virtue, and tradition, stubbornly opposed the just and 
liberal demands of progress. The progressives had 
ceased to respect and believe in divine and absolute 
values. Tocqueville set before himself a task of heal- 


ing through his work and life, the unnatural rift in 
these complementary values and of reestablishing the 
natural harmony of authority and freedom, submis- 
sion and power, God and reason. He repeatedly 
maintained that he did not serve any particular class 
or party, only the cause of human dignity and free- 
dom. That cause poses before modern men this alter- 
native: totalitarian dictatorship or social democracy 
upon a religious basis. 


in Germany 


by Cpl. Nathan Guttmann 


A: THE war roars to its end in Europe, the 
American doughboy comes less and less in con- 
tact with the German soldier and gets to see more of 
the common people. This is the population that must 
be governed by the Allies for an indefinite period of 
time, and in this hour of transformation from physi- 
cal warfare to a conflict of spirit, various facets of the 
German mind are made apparent. 


One day as we stopped our jeep at a signpost out- 
side a town just taken by our troops, a woman on 
a bicycle dismounted and asked, “Is Stuttgart freed?” 
We told her no, but the moment was not far off. 

I pondered over the expression, “Is Stuttgart 
freed?” Most German civilians, if they had a chance 
to question an American soldier about their evacu- 
ated home town, used the expression “occupied.” To 
them it was a question of foreign or domestic powers; 
to the woman on the bicycle it was an ideological 
question. 

Several weeks later, in a town where we tempo- 
rarily took on the task of an occupying force, we ex- 
hibited a map of the European theatre with a daily 
news sheet posted in English. The civilian popula- 
tion was allowed to read the news, and a continuous 
stream of men, women and children paused to see 
the war maps. They were native Germahs and many 
liberated foreigners awaiting transportation to 
France and beyond. Usually someone in the crowd 
knew enough English to be able to translate the sheet 
into German, and occasionally I took the privilege 
of doing so. Hundreds of fingers pored over the 
acetate on which the battlelines were drawn, and 
new grease-pencil markings had to be put on several 
times daily. 


Every time the lines advanced, the Yugoslavs, 
Frenchmen and other nationals would grin and shake 
hands. Even a German sometimes expressed approval, 
but on the whole they studied the situation and mute- 
ly went on. Intent on reading their mind, I ventured 
to ask several people what they thought. 

“Is it good?” I asked an elderly gentleman. 

He made no reply. 

“Is it good that the war is drawing to a close?” J 
made it more specific. 

“Yes, that is good.” 

One German woman was emphatically satisfied, 
and when I commented that the days of Nazism were 
numbered she beamed approval. 

Young people joined the throngs, and I directed 
my questions to a girl of fifteen. 

“Is it good?” I asked. 

She did not reply. I tried again, and after several 
promptings she said, “No.” 

“Why?”I asked. 

She turned to her girl companion with a knowing 
smile and went away. 

Some men pointed to Nazi-dominated areas, and 
one said, “This is still free.” 

Quickly I corrected him, sweeping my hand over 
American, British and Russian areas, “This is the 
free part of Germany. The rest is still under Hitler.” 

The concept did not register... . 

* * * 


In a small town on the very battle front, we 
entered a house to prepare billets for the troops. 
After a brief explanation, the older folks started to 
take their belongings out and comply with our or- 
ders. As I was looking around the rooms, the twelve- 
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year-old son came up to me and standing at perfect 
Prussian attention seriously informed me that he 
wished to say something. I told him to go ahead and 
speak. Before he could begin his mother dashed into 
the room, threw her arms around him and begged 
him to hold his tongue. She was afraid that we might 
harm the boy. I assured her that nothing would be 
done to him, and the boy asked her to leave the room. 


There was silence for a few minutes, and I re- 
minded him that he could say anything he wanted 
to. He burst into tears and leaned against the wall. 
He went out to help his mother carry furnishings out 
of the house, but returned a few minutes later. Again 
he assumed his rigid Prussian stance. 


“Do you know that this is a German house?” he 
asked with slow deliberation. 


“Naturally it is a German house.” 


“Do you know that the people have lived here for 
centuries?” 


“Quite right.” 
“Then what do you mean by chasing them out?” 


“This is a war which was started by Germans,” I 
explained. “The Germans have done much harm to 
other peoples. We have come to free the world of 
the Nazis. In the meantime, we must have a place 
for our soldiers to sleep in. When we leave, you can 
have this house back in the same shape it is now in.” 


“But you might stay here a hundred years!” he 
exclaimed. 


“Perhaps. That depends on how well the Germans 
cooperate.” 


He calmed down a bit. Then he thought of the 
livestock in the barn next to the house. Would we 
touch that? 


“No, we won't do anything to your cows,” I as- 
sured him. “Some of the boys might help themselves 
to a few eggs, though.” 


“Can I have your word of honor?” he again asked 
in his Prussian dignity. 

“There are hundreds of soldiers around here, and 
nobody can keep an eye on all of them,” I parried. 
“But you won't suffer any serious losses. Americans 
have enough to eat without stealing it.” 


* * * 


We halt our convoy in a town deep in the heart 
of the Reich. Never had these folk seen an enemy 
soldier at such close range. The war had passed them 
by until that very morning when doughboys passed 
through. 


In a yard were three girls. One of them was sob- 
bing, holding a handkerchief over her face. She 
sobbed away for the entire quarter hour that we re- 
mained there, and we wondered whether her tears 
were joyful or salted with sorrow. 
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At the next town we had another exhibition of 
German womenfolk crying. An entire family stood 
by the roadside waving at us. One wept unrestrain- 
edly, shouting, “Gott sei dank! Gut! Gut! Gut!” 


* * * 

We spend May Day living like kings in a small 
Bavarian town famous for its dukes for many cen- 
turies. The hotel keeper is a polished gentleman who 
lived in England some time ago, and is proud of his 
hostelry commandeered by the Americans. He is 
talkative and ready to tell the history of the com- 
munity. Looking through a folder on the desk I saw 
a map of the town, with strange notes for a Nazi 
era; there is a Judengasse, there is a Jewish Dance 
Hall. But no Jews in town. Before the Nurnburg 
laws went into effect, the town had a half dozen Jew- 
ish families, and they had their tiny synagogue. Now 
the synagogue is an antique shop. The Jewish Dance 
Hall got its name several hundred years ago and 
had long since ceased to serve as such. A few weeks 
ago, it was destroyed by American bombers which 
levelled nearly half the town. But the Judengasse is 
still there, with street sign and all. 

The hotel keeper told of one pre-war Easter scene. 
Some young Nazis grabbed a 75-year-old Jew and 
paraded him through the streets in his bare feet. They 
hung a placard around his neck, “Guilty of Rassen- 
schande.” Seventy-five years old—and guilty of such 
a crime. The elders of the town complained to the 
police and the Jew was released from his tormentors. 
It was Easter. And besides, there were American tour- 
ists in town. 


Last week, an American soldier dropped in for a 
visit. He belonged to one of the half dozen Jewish 
families who used to live there. He told the hotel 
keeper he was coming back after the war. 


“The Jews were good people,” my host stated. 
“They always gave their employees good wages and 
good food. It is a shame that such things happened 
to them.” 


Meanwhile, the historic town is Judenrein. 
* * * 


American soldiers have seen Bavaria and are im- 
pressed by its natural beauties. American army nurses 
who have gone through Africa and Sicily and Italy 
rave about the landscape in southern Germany. Even 
a German girl from Pomerania looking down at the 
Tauber river sighed ecstatically over its wonderful 
views: “Germany is so beautiful!” 


The American soldier cannot reconcile the natural 
grandeur of this land they now occupy with the 
beastly deeds of the people they have just conquered. 


May 1, 1945. 
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MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED TO THE UNITED 

NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION, BY THE JEWISH AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINE 


The United Nations Conference at San Francisco will 
have under consideration questions affecting the future of 
the Mandates system of the League of Nations. To this ex- 
tent the Conference will bring into issue matters of vital 
concern to the rights of the Jewish people in respect to 
Palestine. It is understood that the agenda for the Confer- 
ence is intended to preclude consideration of specific terri- 
torial questions and accordingly of any specific decision 
with regard to Palestine. Nevertheless, any general man- 
date or international trusteeship plan adopted by the Con- 
ference may directly or indirectly affect the rights of the 
Jewish people with regard to Palestine, and appropriate 
measures, more specifically set out at the conclusion of this 
Memorandum, must therefore be taken to safeguard those 
rights. It is for this reason that the Jewish Agency for Pal- 
estine, internationally recognized under the Mandate for 
Palestine, submits this Memorandum for the consideration 
of the delegates of the United Nations Conference. 

2. At the end of the first World War the age-old aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people to reestablish their national 
existence in their ancient homeland won international 
recognition. By the terms of the Balfour Declaration and 
the Mandate for Palestine the 51 member nations of the 
League of Nations as well as the United States, “gave 
recognition to the historical connection of the Jewish 
people with Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting 
their national home in that country.” It thus became the 
common purpose of civilized mankind to put an end to the 
homelessness of the Jewish people and to afford that people 
the opportunity once again to achieve nationhood in Pales- 
tine. 

Great Britain was designated by the nations as the Man- 
datory Power and was charged with the obligation to place 
Palestine under such political, economic and administrative 
conditions as would secure the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home. To this end it was further specifically 
charged by the Mandate with the duty inter alia of facili- 
tating Jewish immigration into Palestine and of encouraging 
close settlement by Jews on the land. It is clear, however, 
that Great Britain was not vested with the sovereignty of 
Palestine, but was given authority in that land only within 
the limits and for the purposes of the Mandate. In the 
words of Mr. Ormsby-Gore, speaking as British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, “The Mandatory Power was admin- 
istering on behalf of the League a territory of which it was 
not the sovereign.” (XXXII, Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission Minutes, p. 85). Great Britain was in fact desig- 
nated as the trustee of the Allied and Associated Powers 
and of the League of Nations for carrying out the purposes 
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of the Mandate and was responsible for the faithful per- 
formance of the obligations which it thus assumed. 

3. The underlying intent and purpose of this inter- 
national covenant is clear and was authoritatively reaffirmed 
by the British Royal Commission on Palestine (1937). The 
declarations, as quoted by the Commission, of leading states- 
men responsible for the undertaking leave no doubt that 
what was intended was to afford the Jewish people the right 
and opportunity by immigration and settlement to trans- 
form Palestine into a Jewish State. Mr. Lloyd George, 
Prime Minister at the time of the Declaration, was explicit 
to this effect and other members of the British Government 
at that time, including Lord Robert Cecil in 1917, Sir Her- 
bert Samuel in 1919, and Mr. Winston Churchill in 1920, 
“spoke or wrote in terms that could mean only that they 
contemplated the eventual establishment of a Jewish State.” 
General Smuts too, who had been a member of the Imperial 
War Cabinet when the Balfour Declaration was published; 
speaking in November, 1919 foretold an increasing stream 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine and “in generations 
to come a great Jewish State rising there once more.” 

That this was also the understanding of the American 
Delegation at the Peace Conference appears from the Oxt- 
line of Tentative Report and Recommendations prepared 
by the Intelligence Section of that Delegation, in accord- 
ance with instructions, for the President and Plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Peace Conference, dated January 21, 1919, 
which recommended: 

“1. That there be established a separate state of Pales- 
tine. 

“2. That this state be placed under Great Britain as a 
Mandatory of the League of Nations. 

“3. That the Jews be invited to return to Palestine and 
settle there, being assured by the Conference of all proper 
assistance in so doing that may be consistent with the 
protection of the personal (especially the religious) and 
property rights of the non-Jewish population, and being 
further assured that it will be the policy of the League of 
Nations to recognize Palestine as a Jewish State as soon 
as it is a Jewish State in fact.” 

In line with this President Wilson on March 3, 1919 de- 
clared: 

“I am persuaded that the Allied Nations with the fullest 

concurrence of our own Government and people are 

agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a 

Jewish Commonwealth.” 

4. The undertaking contained in the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate for Palestine was thus unique and its ob- 
jective is without parallel in any of the other League of 
Nations Mandates. It was an undertaking for the benefit of 
the Jewish people as a whole; and specific recognition was 
accorded by the Mandate to a Jewish Agency to speak and 
act on behalf of the Jewish people in matters affecting the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home. Thus under 
Article 4 of the Mandate the Jewish Agency is recognized 
“as a public body for the purpose of advising and cooperat- 
ing with the Administration of Palestine in such economic, 
social and other matters as may affect the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home and the interests of the Jewish 
population of Palestine, and, subject always to the control 
of the Administration, to assist and take part in the devel- 
opment of the country.” Under Article 6 the Jewish Agency 
is entitled further to cooperate with the Administration in 
promoting close settlement by Jews on the land; and by 
Article 11 it is given a preferred status in respect to the 
construction and operation of public works and the devel- 
opment of the natural resources of the country. 
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5. The Jewish people responded to this opportunity with 
eagerness and devotion. The hope that after two thousand 
years of dispersion and persecution they would once again 
be restored as a nation in their own land released creative 
forces which have manifested themselves in a colonizing 
achievement unique in the history of migrations and settle- 
ment. In the course of twenty-five years the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine has grown from 60,000 to nearly 600,000. 
Two hundred and sixty agricultural colonies with a total 
population of 150,000 have been established; new cities 
have come into being; 2,000 factories: and 4,000 small 
workshops employing over 60,000 workers have been set 
up; the Jordan has become a source of electrical power, and 
the development of the chemical resources of the Dead Sea 
has constituted a major contribution to the present war ef- 
fort. Funds running into hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been provided, through the medium of the Jewish 
Agency as well as privately, by Jews in all parts of the world 
for Jewish immigration and settlement in Palestine and for 
the economic development of the country. 


6. The achievements of the Jewish people in Palestine 
have accordingly amply justified the wisdom and statesman- 
ship of the representatives of the Allied Powers in the last 
war in their historic decision to reconstitute the Jewish 
National Home. At the same time the full opportunity en- 
visaged in the Mandate to rebuild the National Home was 
not granted to the Jews in practice. In disregard of the ex- 
press purpose of that document and its explicit provisions 
favoring Jewish settlement in Palestine, Jewish rights were 
continuously whittled down on grounds of administrative 
and political expediency until with the promulgation of the 
British White Paper on Palestine of May 1939 (Cmd. 
6019), the solemn promise made to the Jewish people was 
virtually nullified and the last hope of millions of homeless 
Jews was threatened with extinction. The White Paper 
seeks in effect to terminate all further Jewish immigration 
and settlement in Palestine and to ensure that the Jews shall 
remain a permanent minority of the population. Already 
today, apart from an insignificant number of immigration 
certificates still unused under the White Paper, no further 
Jewish immigration is possible in terms of the White Paper, 
and Jewish land acquisition and settlement have been pro- 
hibited through 95 per cent of Palestine. 


The Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations has held the White Paper repugnant to the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Mandate. Reporting to the Council of 
the League the majority of the Commission held that on no 
interpretation of the Mandate could the White Paper be 
deemed to be in conformity therewith, “any contrary con- 
clusion appearing to them to be ruled out by the very terms 
of the Mandate and by the fundamental intention of its 
authors” (PMC XXXVI, p. 275). Britain’s own great 
Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, has characterized the 
White Paper as constituting “a breach and a repudiation” 
of Britain's obligations under the Mandate. 


7. This policy was the more deplorable as it coincided 
with a Catastrophic deterioration in the position of Euro- 
pean Jewry. The conditions which made imperative the re- 
establishment of the Jewish National Home a quarter of a 
century ago were intensified beyond the darkest forebod- 
ings, and the great mass of Europe’s Jews finally fell victim 
to Nazi brutality. But the doors of Palestine remained 
closed to the vast majority of those who wished to escape 
to their National Home. No other haven was offered them 
and, unable to flee from Europe, some five millions were 
slaughtered during the years of Nazi occupation. 


8. Liberation is now coming to the survivors of European 
Jewry, after millions of Jews have perished. But even today 
no adequate action is being taken to meet the crying needs 
of these survivors. Their physical and mental condition is 
in many cases beyond description. They have been uprooted 
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and deprived of their means of livelihood. The positions 
which they once occupied have been filled by others, and 
despite the expulsion of the Nazis, the poison of anti-sem- 
itism has bitten too deep for any hope of an early restoration 
of their former status. In many places they are unwanted, 
and for the overwhelming majority Europe has become the 
graveyard of their families, of their fellow-Jews and of their 
hopes. They are clamoring to be admitted to the land inter- 
nationally recognized as the Jewish National Home to begin 
life over again among their own people. More than ever it 
is necessary to open Palestine for unrestricted Jewish immi- 
gration and without further delay to bring about its trans- 
formation into a Jewish State. 

9. In this connection the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
wishes to emphasize the determination of the Jewish people 
to establish the Jewish State as a free and democratic Com- 
monwealth fully integrated within the appropriate inter- 
national arrangements for the betterment of mankind and a 
stable and peaceful world. On behalf of the Jewish people 
it gives solemn assurance that the Jewish State will have 
scrupulous regard for the preservation of the personal and 
property rights as well as of the religious, linguistic and 
cultural rights of the Arab and other non-Jewish population 
of Palestine, and it pledges further the civil and religious 
equality of all the inhabitants’ of Palestine before the law. 
The inviolability of the holy places of the various religions 
shall be guaranteed by appropriate international agreement. 

10. Jewish colonization of Palestine has from a long 
range point of view already contributed greatly to the eco- 
nomic progress of the Middle East. Since the last war the 
standards of the Arab inhabitants of Palestine, as a result 
primarily of Jewish immigration and development, have 
vastly improved. This development begins to reflect itself 
also in the neighboring Arab countries; and the establish- 
ment of the Jewish Commonwealth will further stimulate 
the process. The Arab countries of the Middle East are for 
the most part sparsely populated and greatly under-devel- 
oped, and their peoples live in backwardness and poverty. 
They have before them a task of constructive growth and 
civilization which may well occupy them for generations to 
come. There is no contradiction between the establishment 
of a strong and firmly rooted Jewish Commonwealth in Pal- 
estine and the political and economic development of the 
Arab countries. On the contrary, though less than one per 
cent in area as compared with these Arab countries, a Jew- 
ish Palestine can serve as a creative influence for the whole 
of that region. 

11. In line with the original intention of the Mandate 
and of present day needs the following steps must now be 
undertaken: 

a. The immediate announcement of a determination 
by the responsible powers to reconstitute Palestine as a 
free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth, thus carry- 
ing out the underlying intent and purpose of the Balfour 
Declaration and the Mandate. 

b. The abolition forthwith of all present restrictions 
and limitations on free Jewish immigration into Palestine 
and on the right of Jews to purchase and settle on the 
land there. 

c. The vesting of the Jewish Agency for Palestine with 
full authority ovgr immigration into Palestine and with 
the necessary powers for upbuilding the country, includ- 
ing the development of its unoccupied and uncultivated 
lands. 

d. The extension to the Jewish Agency for Palestine of 
such financial and technical facilities on an intergovern- 
mental basis as may be required to make possible large 
scale Jewish immigration and settlement. 

e. The grant to the Jewish Agency for Palestine of the 
right of consultation and representation in any inter- 
national conferences or commissions which may be set 
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up insofar as such conferences or commissions may have 

before them matters affecting the future status of Pales- 

tine and the rights of the Jewish people with respect 
thereto. 

12. We realize that no determination in this matter may 
be made at the San Francisco Conference in view of the ex- 
clusion of specific territorial questions from the agenda of 
that meeting. It is, however, imperative that effective safe- 
guards be provided to assure and preserve Jewish rights 
pending action in fulfillment of the obligation to establish 
Jewish nationhood in Palestine. To that end we respectfully 
submit the following proposals for the consideration of the 
delegates to the San Francisco Conference: 


a. In view of the unique character of the Palestine 
Mandate and the special rights of the Jewish people 
thereunder, no action should be taken at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference which would be inconsistent with or 
prejudicial to the special rights of the Jewish people 
under the Balfour Declaration and the Palestine Mandate, 
and all such rights shall be expressly reserved and safe- 
guarded. 

b. The Jewish Agency for Palestine as the internation- 
ally recognized spokesman of the Jewish people shall be 
consulted and given representation on any international 
bodies or commissions which may be set up insofar as 
they may have before them matters affecting the future 
status of Palestine and the rights of the Jewish people 
with respect thereto. 


The present offers a unique opportunity for righting an 
historic wrong and solving a pressing international prob- 
lem. The Jewish people which has suffered as has no other 
at the hands of the common enemy, looks to Allied victory 
for a solution of the age-old problem of Jewish homeless- 
ness. It is imperative that the nations of the earth, meeting 
to establish stable foundations for a peaceful world, should 
complete the task left unfinished after the last war, and now 
ensure the reconstitution of Palestine as a Jewish Common- 
wealth. . 


Respectfully submitted, 


CH. WEIZMANN, President 
THE JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 


April 1945 


THE Pact OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES, 
SIGNED IN Carro, Marcu 22, 1945 


His Excellency the President of the Syrian Republic 
His Royal Highness the Emir of Transjordan 

His Majesty the King of Iraq 

His Majesty the King of Saudi Arabia 

His Excellency the President of the Lebanese Republic 
His Majesty the King of Egypt 

His Majesty the King of Yemen 

With a view to strengthening the close relations and 
numerous ties which bind the Arab States: 

And out of concern for the cementing and reinforcing of 
these bonds on the basis of respect for the independence and 
sovereignty of these States; 

And in order to direct their efforts toward the goal of 
the welfare of all the Arab States, their common weal, 
the guarantee of their future, and the realization of their 
aspirations; 

And in response to Arab public opinion in all the Arab 
countries; 

Have agreed to conclude a pact to this effort and have 
delegated as their plenipotentiaries those whose names are 
given below: 














Join the 
JEWISH NATIONAL 
WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 


OR OVER 30 years the JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ 

ALLIANCE (FARBAND) has participated in every activ- 
ity leading to the improvement of the condition of the 
Jewish and laboring masses in this country and abroad, 
the upbuilding of the Jewish homeland in Palestine and 
the vitalization of Jewish culcure. It has stood for unity in 
American and World Jewry and was an important factor 
in the establishment of the American and World Jewish 
Congress and more recently, the American Jewish Con- 
ference. It is closely linked with the Histadrut and aids it 
economically and politically in all of its undertakings. It 
pioneered modern progressive Jewish education and main- 
tains a chain of schools in the United States and Canada. 
It fought militantly the joint evils of fascism and anti- 
semitism and has given our country exemplary support in 
the war-effort. All these activities it has combined with an 
extensive program of self-help and mutual aid, based on 
scientific and cooperative principles, for the benefit of its 
members and their families. It has grown in deeds and 
membership as one of the foremost organizations in Ameri- 
can Jewish life. 





FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE ALLIANCE’S 
present membership is over 23,000. 

THE ALLIANCE’S 
Insurance held by members totals $9,000,000,00. 

THE ALLIANCE 
has already paid in benefits $1,850,000,00. 

THE ALLIANCE 
has assets amounting to $1,352,000,00. 

THE ALLIANCE 
will raise during the year 1945 more than one million 
dollars for Jewish national and local needs, including 
$500,000,00 for the Geverkshaften Campaign for the 
Histadrut, $300,000,00 for the United Jewish Appeal, 
$250,000,00 for the Jewish National Fund, and con- 
siderable sums for Jewish cultural and public institu- 
tions. 














JOIN THE ALLIANCE BRANCH 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


For information — write or phone: 


THE JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS” 
ALLIANCE 


STuyvesant 9-4677 
45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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(names follow) 
who, after the exchange of the credentials granting them 
full authority, which were found valid and in proper form, 
have agreed upon the following: 
ARTICLE 1 

The League of Arab States shall be composed of the in- 
dependent Arab States that have signed this Pact. 

Every independent Arab State shall have the right to ad- 
here to the League. Should it desire to adhere, it shall present 
an application to this effect which shall be filed with the 
permanent General Secretariat and submitted to the Coun- 
cil at its first meeting following the presentation of the 
application. 

ARTICLE 2 

The purpose of the League is to draw closer the relations 
between member States and coordinate their political ac- 
tivities with the aim of realizing a close collaboration be- 
tween them to safeguard their independence and sover- 
eignty, and to consider in a general way the affairs and 
interests of the Arab countries. 

It also has among its purposes a close cooperation of the 
member States, with due regard to the structure of each of 
these States and the conditions prevailing therein, in the 
following matters: 

(a) Economic and financial matters, including trade, cus- 

toms, currency, agriculture, and industry. 

(b) Communications, including railways, roads, aviation, 

navigation, and posts, and telegraphs. 

(c) Cultural matters. 

(d) Matters connected with nationality, passports, visas, 

execution of judgments, and extradition. 

(e) Social welfare matters. 

(£) Health matters. 
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ARTICLE 3 

The League shall have a Council composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the member States. Each State shall have one 
vote, regardless of the number of its representatives. 

The Council shall be entrusted with the function of real- 
izing the purposes of the League and of supervising the 
execution of the agreements concluded between the mem- 
ber States on matters referred to in the preceding article 
or on other matters. 

It shall also have the function of determining the means 
whereby the League will collaborate with the international 
organizations which may be created in the future to guar- 
antee peace and security and organize economic and social 
relations. 

ARTICLE 4 

A special committee shall be formed for each of the cate- 
gories enumerated in Article 2, on which the member States 
shall be represented. These committees shall be entrusted 
with establishing the basis and scope of cooperation in the 
form of draft agreements which shall be submitted to the 
Council for its consideration preparatory to their being sub- 
mitted to the States referred to. 

Delegates representing the other Arab countries may par- 
ticipate in these committees as members. The Council shall 
determine the circumstances in which the participation of 
these representatives shall be allowed as well as the basis of 
the representation. 

ARTICLE 5 

The recourse to force for the settlement of disputes 
between two or more member States shall not be allowed. 
Should there arise among them a dispute that does not 
involve the independence of a State, its sovereignty, or its 
territorial integrity, and should the two contending parties 
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apply to the Council for the settlement of this dispute, the 
decision of the Council shall then be effective and obligatory. 

In this case, the States among whom the dispute has 
arisen shall not participate in the deliberations and deci- 
sions of the Council. ; 

The Council shall mediate in a dispute which may lead 
to war between two member States or between a member 
State and another State in order to conciliate them. 

The decisions relating to arbitration and mediation shall 
be taken by majority vote. 


ARTICLE 6 

In case of aggression or threat of aggression by a State 
against a member State, the State attacked or threatened 
with attack may request an immediate meeting of the 
Council: 

The Council shall determine the necessary measures to 
repel this aggression. Its decision shall be taken unani- 
mously. If the aggression is committed by a member State, 
the vote of that State will not be counted in determining 
unanimity. 

If the aggression is committed in such a way as to render 
the Government of the State attacked unable to communi- 
cate with the Council, the representative of that State in the 
Council may request the Council to convene for the purpose 
set forth in the preceding paragraph. If the representative 
is unable to communicate with the Council, it shall be the 
right of any member State to request a meeting of the 
Council. 

ARTICLE 7 

The decisions of the Council taken by a unanimous vote 
shall be binding on all the member States of the League; 
those that are reached by a majority vote shall bind only 
those that accept them. 

In both cases the decisions of the Council shall be exe- 
cuted in each State in accordance with the fundamental 
structure of that State. 

ARTICLE 8 

Every member State of the League shall respect the form 
of government obtaining in the other States of the League, 
and shall recognize the form of government obtaining as one 
of the rights of those States, and shall pledge itself not to 
take any action tending to change that form. 


ARTICLE 9 

The States of the Arab League that are desirous of estab- 
lishing among themselves closer collaboration and stronger 
bonds than those provided for in the present Pact, may 
conclude themselves whatever agreements they wish for 
this purpose. 

The treaties and agreements already concluded or that 
may be concluded in the future between a member State 
and any other State, shall not be binding on the other 
members. 

ARTICLE 10 

The permanent seat of the League of Arab States shall 
be Cairo. The Council of the League may meet at any other 
place it designates. 

ARTICLE 11 

The Council of the League shall meet in ordinary session 
twice a year, during the months of March and October. It 
shall meet in extraordinary session at the request of two 
member States whenever the need arises. 


ARTICLE 12 
The League shall have a permanent General Secretariat, 
composed of a Secretary General, Assistant Secretaries, and 
an adequate number of officials. 
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Letters from the Desert 
by Moshe Mosenson 


LETTERS FROM THE DESERT is a Jewish war book. It is a 
record of the aspirations and disappointments, experiences 
and achievements of many thousands of Palestinian Jews who 
joined the British Army, and later the Jewish Brigade Group, 
in order to fight fascism and secure the conditions for the 
national reintegration of their people. 


In these letters to his family and friends, Moshe Mosenson, 
one of these Jewish soldiers, tells of his experiences on the 
battle field and the poignant meetings with Jews whom he 
and his comrades helped liberate from the hands: of their 
oppressors. These letters offer a glimpse of a significant cor- 
ner of the global war and are an intimate revelation of the 
new Jewish life in Palestine—particularly in the collective 
settlements, which have aroused the interest of all who are 
searching for a new social order founded on cooperation 
and freedom. 


LETTERS FROM THE DESERT is one of the rare authentic 
documents of the new Jewish civilization emerging in Pales- 
tine to be made accessible to the American reader. 


published by 
SHARON BOOKS, Inc. 


established by Poale Zion Organization of America 
Price $2.00 ° Cloth Bound 


ORDER FROM 


SHARON BOOKS, Inc. 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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If your belief in democracy needs new support, if 
you feel the need of developing a world conscious- 
ness, you will find help and stimulation in 


THE NEW BELIEF 
IN THE COMMON MAN 


by Carl J. Friedrich 


Professor of Government in Harvard University 
Author: American Policy Toward Palestine 


To Professor Friedrich, a belief in the common man is 
the inescapable foundation for a firm belief in democracy. 
Of this book, Raymond Swing has said “it is required read- 
ing for almost everyone.” 


Jewish Frontier is happy to offer its readers a special 
paper-bound edition of this vital book, printed from the 
original plates, at half the original price. It also is available 
in combination with a subscription to Jewish Frontier. For 
details, see slip below. Order at once, as the supply is limietd. 
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THE PIONEER WOMEN’S 
ORGANIZATION 


Presents a Challenge to Every 
American Jewish Woman 


With the war in Europe over, the problem of Jewish 
reconstruction looms larger than ever before. Today, 
every Jewish woman must take up her share in the 
great tasks facing Jewry. She must share in the up- 
building of Palestine as a Jewish Homeland; she must 
cooperate in the preservation of Jewish security 
within her own community; she must join the strug- 
gle for social betterment the world over. Only thus 
can she satisfy her own spiritual needs and preserve 
positive Jewish values for her home and children. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE PIONEER WOMEN’S 
ORGANIZATION OFFERS AN ANSWER 
TO THESE NEEDS 


THE PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION, or- 
ganized in 1925, is a Labor-Zionist organization dedi- 
cated to the upbuilding of Palestine along cooperative 
lines, participating in all national Zionist fund-raising 
activities, and in the program for the reconstruction 
of Jewish life. 


THE PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION is 
the sister organization of the Moatzath Hapoaloth of 
the Histadrut (Working Women’s Council) and sup- 
plies the basic funds for its program in the following 
fields of activity: 
1. Establishment and maintenance of 10 agricultural 
training farms for girls. 


2. Establishment of cooperative restaurants, laundries, 
etc., in towns and colonies. 


3. Establishment and maintenance of children’s institu- 
tions: 
(a) afternoon clubs; (b) summer play camps; 
(c) children’s homes; (d) kindergartens and 
nurseries in towns and colonies. 
4. Vocational training for girls and the building of the 
Central Vocational School at Ramat Gan. 


5. Care, training and guidance for refugee children; 
Building Fund for expansion of children’s institu- 
tions and agricultural training farms. 


6. Training and readjustments of PATS to civilian life; 
building of homes and training centers. 

PIONEER WOMEN are vitally concerned in the de- 
velopment of the American Jewish community, in 
promoting Jewish education, in furthering progressive 
social legislation; in upholding our democratic prin- 
ciples and way of life, by contributing their share to 
the war effort on the Home Front; and to the better- 
ment of women’s lot everywhere. 


In meeting the needs today, PONEER WOMEN are 
paving the way for the more effective participation 
of women in postwar Palestine, for the rehabilitation 
of countless Jewish women and children, and finally 
—for the establishment of Palestine as a Cooperative 
Jewish Commonwealth. 


YOU, TOO, CAN BECOME A CO-WORKER 
IN THIS CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM. THERE 
IS A BROAD FIELD OF ACTIVITY FOR 
EVERY AMERICAN JEWISH WOMAN 
WITHIN THE PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGAN- 
IZATION 
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The Secretary General shall be appointed by the Council 
upon the vote of two-thirds of the States of the League. The 
Assistant Secretaries and the principal officials shall be 
appointed by the Secretary General with the approval of 
the Council. 

The Council shall establish an internal organization of 
the General Secretariat as well as the conditions of service 
of the officials. 

The Secretary General shall have the rank of Ambassador 
and the Assistant Secretaries the rank of Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. 

The first Secretary General of the League is designated in 
an annex to the present Pact. 


ARTICLE 13 
The Secretary General shall prepare the draft of the 
budget of the League and submit it for approval to the 
Council before the beginning of each fiscal year. 
The Council shall determine the share of each of the 
States of the League in the expenses. It shall be allowed to 
revise the share if necessary. 


ARTICLE 14 

The members of the Council of the League, the members 
of its Committees, and such of its officials as shall be desig- 
nated in the internal organization, shall enjoy, in the exer- 
cise of their duties, diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

The premises occupied by the institution of the League 
shall be inviolable. 

ARTICLE 15 

The Council shall meet for the first time at the invitation 
of the Head of the Egyptian Government. Later meetings 
shall be convoked by the Secretary General. 

In each ordinary session the representatives of the States 
of the League shall assume the chairmanship of the Council 
in rotation. 

ARTICLE 16 

Except for the cases provided for in the present Pact, a 
majority shall suffice for decisions by the Council effective 
in the following matters: 

(a) Matters concerning the officials. 

(b) The approval of the budget of the League. 

(c) The international organization of the Council, the 

Committees, and the General Secretariat. 

(d) The termination of the sessions. 


ARTICLE 17 
The member States of the League shall file with the Gen- 
eral Secretariat copies of all treaties and agreements which 
they have concluded or will conclude with any other State, 
whether a member of the League or otherwise. 


ARTICLE 18 

If one of the member States intends to withdraw from 
the League, the Council shall be informed of its intention 
one year before the withdrawal takes effect. 

The Council of the League may consider any State that 
is not fulfilling the obligations resulting from this Pact as 
excluded from the League, by a decision taken by a unani- 
mous vote of all the States except the State referred to. 


ARTICLE 19 

The present Pact may be amended with the approval of 
two-thirds of the members of the League, in particular for 
the purpose of strengthening the ties between them, of cre- 
ating an Arab Court of Justice, and of regulating the rela- 
tions of the League with the international organizations that 
may be created in the future to guarantee security and peace. 

No decision shall be taken as regards an amendment ex- 
cept in the session following that in which it is proposed. 
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Any State that does not approve an amendment may 
wtihdraw from the League when the amendment becomes 
effective, without being bound by the provisions of the 
preceding article. 

ARTICLE 20 

The present Pact and its annexes shall be ratified in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental form of government in each 
of the contracting States. 

The instruments of ratification shall be filed with the 
General Secretariat and the present Pact shall become bind- 
ing on the States that ratify it fifteen days after the Security 
General receives instruments of ratification from four States. 

The present Pact has been drawn up in the Arabic lan- 
guage in Cairo and dated 8 Rabi’ al Thani 1364 (22 March 
1945) in a single text which shall be deposited with the 
General Secretariat. 

A certified copy shall be sent to each of the States of 
the League. 


ANNEX I* 
Resolution Concerning Palestine. 


At the end of the last war Palestine, like the other Arab 
States detached from the Ottoman Empire, was liberated 
from Ottoman domination. Having become autonomous, 
she was no longer dependent on any other State. 

The Treaty of Lausanne proclaimed that her fate would 
be settled by the interested parties. 

But if Palestine has not been able to order her own 
destiny, it is no less true that it is on the basis or recogni- 
tion of her independence that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations of 1919 settled her status. 

Her international existence and independence cannot 
therefore de jure be questioned any more than can the 
independence of any other Arab country. 

If, for reasons independent of her will, this existence 


* The accompanying annexes, though referred to in Articles 12 
and 20 (in 20. it is noted they are to be ratified as an integral 
part of the Pact) were excised from the document submitted at San 
Francisco. The translation is unofficial, 
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has failed to materialize, this circumstance does not consti- 
tute an obstacle to the participation of Palestine in the 
work of the Council of the League. 

The signatory States of the present Pact consider that, 
under these conditions and by reason of the special circum- 
stances involving Palestine, until that country can exer- 
cise all the effective attributes of her independence, it 
behooves the Council of the League to designate an Arab 
representative from Palestine who will participate in the 
work of the Council. 

ANNEX II 
Relative to Co-operation with Arab Countries Not 
Members of the League. 


Considering that the member States of the League will 
have to deal both in the Council and in the commissions 
with questions affecting and benefiting the whole Arab 
World, 

Considering also that the Council is obliged to take into 
account the aspirations of the Arab countries who are not 
members of the Council and to use its best endeavours to 
realize these aspirations. 

The signatory States of the Pact of the Arab League in- 
vite the Council to envisage the closest possible co-opera- 
tion when the question arises of deciding on the participa- 
tion of the non-member Arab countries in the work of the 
commissions to be set up under the Pact; and more than 
that, to make all efforts to learn their needs, to understand 
their aspirations and to act in their interests to secure their 
future by all means which diplomatict methods provide. 


ANNEX III 
Relative to the Nomination of 
The Secretary General. 

The signatory States of the present Pact have, in com- 
mon agreement, nominated Abdel Rahman Bey Secretary 
General of the League of Arab States. 

This appointment is valid for two years. The Council of 
the League will establish the statute of the Secretary General. 


+The word used in the Arabic text can be translated by both 
“diplomatic” and “political.” 
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vice. Over all his formative experience 





BLACK Boy, by Richard Wright. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 228 
pages. $2.50. 

Black Boy is Richard Wright's own 
story of his childhood in the South 
until his seventeenth year. Reviewers 
are fairly well agreed that it is his 
best book and that it is besides a 
valuable contribution to the literature 
of American race problems. There is 
no doubt in my mind that it is these 
things; but I would say that it has an 
additional value, rare among books 
that have race as their theme or deal 
in general with the individual’s suf- 
fering because of his status in an op- 
pressed minority group. Black Boy is 
also the story of a man’s rise to artistic 
consciousness—or at least the begin- 
ning of the story—and as such, while 
it in no way furnishes a solution to 
the Negro problem, it does contain 


within itself the principle of such a 
solution: the end which the oppressed 
hope to achieve in liberation. Wright 
presents, in limited but unmistakable 
form, evidence of his knowledge of 
freedom, an earnest of his conception 
of human dignity made all the more 
valuable by the bleak background 
against which it stands out. 

His early memories are of violence, 
poverty and hunger; he recalls fights, 
beatings, his father’s desertion of his 
mother, his mother’s unsuccessful at- 
tempts to provide for the family—days 
and months and years spent with a 
constant gnawing in his belly. His first 
contacts outside the home were with 
black children similarly underprivi- 
leged; and his depressed environment, 
long before he had learned to read and 
write, had already imparted the typical 
poor child’s precocious knowledge of 


lay the hazard, which he was soon to 
learn with the black man’s full risk, of 
transgression against the whites. 
Wright learned his place in Southern 
society with particular bitterness, for 
his humiliation as a Negro was bound 
up with his efforts to find and hold a 
job. It was on the job, even when he 
was barely into his teens, that he 
learned to smirk and grin and say 
“Mister” and “yes sir,” and be a good 
nigger who knows what’s good for him. 
It was a hard lesson for him to learn— 
and all the better proof of his instinc- 
tive sense of freedom (though perhaps 
his early rebellion against his father’s 
authority may have been a pre-social 
influence that determined this pattern) 
is the fact that he never did learn it. 
For all the external concessions that 
he was forced to make, his will to free- 
dom and dignity never died. As with 
all Negroes and all men who are born 
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to suffer social injustice, part of his 
humanity found itself only in ac- 
quaintance with violence, and in hatred 
of the oppressor. 

His schooling meanwhile was spo- 
radic, interrupted by frequent moving 
from town to, town as his mother 
sought to improve the family’s lot. He 
was taken to live with his grand- 
mother when his mother suffered a 
stroke, at an early age, which incapaci- 
tated her for the rest of her days. Life 
at his grandmother's was in many ways 
the climax of his misery—for while 


their economic position was somewhat 
improved, it was here that he en- 
countered, full force, the oppressed 
man’s self-oppression in the form of 
religious fanaticism. Grandmother and 
her household were Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists to the letter. Richard was for- 
bidden to work on Saturdays—the 
most important day of all for one who 
must support himself while attending 
school—and was subjected to a zealous, 
unrelenting campaign for the salva- 


‘tion of his soul. He resisted with all 


his might; his early experience had al- 
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ready made him a “realist,” and so it 
was a matter of simple realism for 
him to observe that as far as his own 
life, and that of most Negroes, was 
concerned, the existence of God made 
absolutely no difference. He converted 
Pascal's wager to the support of athe- 
ism: if there is a God, he will be 
amused by my efforts to deny him; 
if there is no God, then I am right. 
So far as he knew, he was only 
drawing the most reasonable conclu- 
sion from his experience in resisting 
religion; but perhaps there was also 
an irrational drive, inseparable from 
his desire to become a writer, that 
made him stand aloof from the im- 
mediate spiritual community of his 
people. He says in an early chapter— 
it is almost a premise of his own crea- 
tive activity—that the emotional life 
of the Negro is widely misunderstood. 
Where most whites see the black man 
as a gay, carefree, passionate creature, 
he is in reality a man of impoverished 
spirit whose apparent jose de vivre is 
no more than a desperate fiction for 
survival. The white prejudice at this 
point would seem to favor the Negro 
—we think, almost automatically, of 
spirituals, jazz, swing, folklore, re- 
ligious ecstasy, absence of sexual in- 
hibition. But Wright claims a deeper 
insight which holds all external ex- 
pression invalid, so long as the inner 
spirit is not free. Essential to his 
growth as a writer, let alone his sur- 
vival as a man who sought liberty, was 
his need for accomplishing an indi- 
vidual act of liberation, and he could 
not follow his people in accommodat- 
ing himself to a life of known or con- 
cealed enslavement. He had to find a 
more abstract and general conception 
of freedom, a more generic emotion, 
applicable to all mankind, even if in 
so doing he would seem to abandon 
the cultural resources most immedi- 
ately available to Negroes. His mis- 
trust of religion, his “realism’—the 
lesson he had learned from poverty, 
hunger and humiliation—was the ex- 
pression of a basic mistrust of all com- 
pensatory emotion. He would have 
nothing less than that which the truly 
free man, unencumbered by his own 
compensations, can obtain. As he re- 
marks apropos of his religious crisis 
(which is applicable to his entire con- 
sciousness) he felt that his honesty 
made him religious enough—more so 
than the zealots who turned the evil of 
their enslavement against themselves. 

A poor youth, Negro, living in the 
South, rebelling against authority, and 
wanting to become a writer faces a 
two-fold peril: of ostracism from his 
own group and death at the hands of 
the whites. He became increasingly 
aware of the danger in which he lived, 
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and while his energy drove him be- 
yond compromise with the South and 
toward preparation for his subsequent 
literary life (a brief catalogue of the 
writers who opened a new world to 
him is one of the most touching, how- 
ever typical, notes of authenticity in 
his story) he also made himself ready 
to flee to the North. The book ends 
at this point, after describing some of 
the events in which his pride and sense 
of his own worth brought him into 


dangerous conflict with the white 
world. He is prepared to go North, 
eventually to become a writer, but 
above all—and here he can succeed 
even if he fails in some measure as a 
writer—to find for himself, and there- 
fore for his people, a true statement 
of human liberty, transcending color 
and class even as it transcends the in- 
dividual man himself. 


ISAAC ROSENFELD 


THE ORDEAL OF POLISH JEWRY 


No TRAVELER RETURNS, by Henry 
Shoskes. Edited with a prologue and 
an Epilogue, by Curt Reiss: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 


WARSAW GHETTO, a diary by Mary 
Berg. Edited by S. -L. Shneiderman: 
L. B. Fischer, New York. $2.75 

STORY OF A SECRET STATE, by Jan 
Karski: Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 

ton. $3.00 


Each of these books, written and 
published independently of the others, 
verifies and sustains its comrades. To- 
gether, they bear witness to the night- 
mare reality that was the German oc- 
cupation of Poland, especially of the 
Jewish ghettos and, most especially, of 
the Warsaw Ghetto. Despite the dif- 










































ferences in opportunity, experience, and 
point of view of these authors, they 
have, unknown to each other, collabo- 
rated upon a convincing and searing 
indictment. 


Only in Mr. Karski’s Story of a Se- 
cret State does the fate of Polish Jewry 
seem subordinate, if not incidental. Mr. 
Karski was an officer in the Polish 
Army who became an active agent in 
the struggle of the Polish Underground 
against the Nazis and subsequently a 
courier to the Provisional Government 
in Exile. Before he left for London he 
was guided through the Warsaw Ghet- 
to, informed of the resistance plans of 
the Jewish Underground, and, then, dis- 
guised as a Lithuanian extermination 
camp guard, watched the Nazis at Bel- 
zec drive into lime-treated trains hun- 
dreds of naked Jews who were to die 
that day. As eye-witness testimony, his 
two chapters, “The Ghetto,” and “To 
Die in Agony ... ,” are among the 
Most convincing statements to come out 
of occupied Europe. 


No Traveler Returns is a report of 
the Warsaw Ghetto, from the time the 
Germans captured the city until the 
Ghetto was destroyed by fire, bomb, 
shell, and bullet during the uprising of 
spring, 1943. The story is drawn from 
official data and document and the ac- 
counts of many eye-witnesses, of whom 
the author was one. 

Mary Berg was a fifteen-year-old girl 
when the Nazis captured Warsaw. On 
that birthday she began a diary of her 
life under the occupation and continued 
it for four years. On the eve of the 
final battle of the ghetto, she was per- 
mitted to leave with her parents and 
a sister in an exchange for German 
citizens held in the United States. The 
volume, rewritten from her notes upon 
arriving in New York, is poignant in 
its revealing touches of the ways in 
which the life impulse persists in the 
midst of a charnel house. Her book 
cannot be called complete and authori- 
tative, it lacks the official documenta- 
tion by which the Shoskes book is sus- 
tained; but it is somewhow more ter- 
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ribly convincing because the more naive 
in its intention, the more narrow in its 
scope, and the more specific and inti- 
mate in its material. 

* * * 

Dr. Henry Shoskes had been the gen- 
eral manager of the Central Coopera- 
tive Bank in Warsaw, up to the out- 
break of the war. The internal evidence 
of his book, with its inside views of the 
Jewish Council through which the 
Nazis attempted to “govern,” before 
they destroyed, the Warsaw Ghetto, in- 
dicates that the author was more than 
superficially au courant with the prob- 
lems of the ghetto during the occupa- 
tion—the problems mainly of appease- 
ment and survival. Curiosity concerning 
the manner in which this Jewish wit- 
ness himself came through the horrors 
unscathed is*not satisfied anywhere 
within these pages. Other survivors, 
and other witnesses whose smuggled 
reports alone survive, already have 
made us familiar with fragments and 
portions of the story of the Nazis’ 
murder of European Jewry in Poland; 
the value of Dr. Shoskes’ record is that 
it is a more or less organized account 
of the German nightmare. Perhaps its 
greater value lies in the possibility that 
it may help to break down in certain 
non-Jewish quarters resistance to the 
belief that the Germans could destroy 
millions of Jews by the diabolically ef- 
ficient methods which, it is well estab- 
lished, they did employ. For us to 
whom the horror of the Nazi massacres 
is no longer fresh, Dr. Shoskes and the 
others round out the outline, fill in the 
detail, and the telling touches. 

The Jewish population of Warsaw 
had been reduced from half a million 
souls to approximately forty thousand 
before the Ghetto declared war on Ger- 
many. They had died of hunger and of 
disease, principally typhus. They had 
died as hostages, and as clay pigeons 
used to improve their Nazi masters’ 
skill in shooting, for every Jew on 
street or at window was only so much 
game. They had been killed by the 
dozens and by the hundreds, but the 
greatest masses had been, and were be- 
ing, destroyed, in trains and at camps, 
while en route to mythical “resettle- 
ment” in the East for war work. 

It is with a sense of enormous relief 
that the Jewish reader of Dr. Shoskes’ 
chronicle comes to the period of Jew- 
ish resistance. The Jews were a long 
time dying, and with what wild op- 
timism the living among them hoped 
and struggled to avert from themselves 
the fate that seemed to be the Jewish 
norm under the Swastika! The Jewish 
Council, the Jewish policemen, the in- 
formers of the underworld were, in 
different degrees, victims of the same 
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illusion—that they could buy life at a 
price. Since death was the inescapable 
lot of the Jews of Warsaw, then the 
Jewish Resistance was a glorious cli- 
max, for it gave human dignity and his- 
toric significance to their lives. 

The resistance was not a flamboyant, 
futile gesture; it brought to bay in the 
streets of the ghetto the tanks of the 
Wehrmacht and killed their men. The 
SS. units were proved powerless to 
meet the threat and in the time which 
German disunity and indecision gave 
them, the heads of the Resistance 
smuggled into the ghetto guns and 
ammunition, trained men, dug tunnels 
and stored supplies against the full 
dress onslaught, which came in April. 
It took the German Army six weeks 
to destroy the ghetto. According to Dr. 
Shoskes’ account, the Battle of the 
Ghetto caused greater physical destruc- 
tion to Warsaw than the German siege 
of the city, while the fire with which 
the battle was brought to a close was 
believed to be the greatest in the his- 
tory of the world. The Germans are 
reputed to have lost between 5,000 and 
7,000 men, not counting the wounded, 
and vast stores of matériel. The meth- 
ods by which these results were 
achieved—suicide squads hurling them- 
selves in front of tanks, grenade-bear- 
ing Jewish prisoners destroying their 
captors with themselves, guerrilla fight- 
ers raiding German arsenals and sup- 
ply centers, German-uniformed Jews 
holding up a train to Treblinka, killing 
the German guards and freeing their 
intended victims—cast a blaze of glory 
about the names of the men who or- 
ganized and fought this campaign, 
among whom were Chief Michael 
Klebfisz and Mordecai Anilewicz. 

More than a year after the Warsaw 
Ghetto had been “liquidated,” the Pol- 
ish Underground under General Bor 
rose against the Germans. Into this 
battle, too, the Jewish Underground 
hurled itself, losing five hundred men. 
Subsequently Jewish partisans were re- 
ported in France teaching the French 
Maquis their methods of guerrilla war- 
fare. Tosia, the Jewish resistance or- 
ganizer in the ghetto, had written to 
Dagani, in Palestine: “Israel is perish- 
ing before my eyes.” Dr. Shoskes’ re- 
port gives surviving Jews the precious 
knowledge that militant Polish Israel 
took some of their oppressors with 
them before they went. 

* * * 

Miss Berg occupied in the Warsaw 
Ghetto a most privileged and enviable 
position. Her mother was an American 
citizen, and the Bergs lived in the pro- 
tecting shadow of the Stars and Stripes. 
The flag on their doorway was clear 
enough, but at a certain distance no 
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German soldier roaming the ghetto for 
target practice would notice the Amer- 
ican flag Miss Berg wore in her lapel, 
and at least once she barely escaped 
being shot. When she joined the other 
internees in the Pawiak prison, she re- 
alized that many more Jews might 
have been rescued had they possessed 
passports from minor Central Amer- 
ican republics, for the Nazis’ need of 
“human material for exchange .against 
the Germans interned in the American 
republics” made them recognize the 
validity of South American documents, 
although their possessors could speak 
neither Spanish nor Portuguese. Miss 
Berg refers to the efforts of at least 
one agent who promoted marriages, so 
that every young foreigner could res- 
cue at least one other human being. 

Yet even after having achieved the 
relative security of the prison from 
which the Bergs, with their colleagues, 
were to be entrained for a port of em- 
barkation, they were suffering the most 
horrible hunger and panic. The Nazis 
had reached the point in their program, 
of blockading groups of houses and 
forcibly taking from them their daily 
quota of victims for transportation to 
the extermination camps; also of mass 
liquidations, within the ghetto. She 
watches the procession of orphans en 
route to the cemetery, led bv the be- 
loved Dr. Korczak, who preferred to 
share their fate. She hears the cries of 
the wounded and of the dying outside 
her window. “Last night nearly forty 
persons were shot under our windows.” 
“The noise of the shooting, the cries of 
despair are driving us crazy.” “We lit- 
erally see fresh human blood, we can 
smell it.” “Why does no one come to 
our aid?” She sees women scrubbing the 
rooms in which the children had dwelt, 
in preparation for their use as store- 
rooms for the chattels of plundered 
Jewish homes. She hears that the Ger- 
mans are slaughtering the Jews in the 
small towns around Warsaw. The Jew- 
ish Underground declares death sen- 
tences against certain Nazis and against 
their Lithuanian and Ukrainian help- 
ers, and even against several Jews, while 
the Germans, on their part are liqui- 
dating various agents they no longer 
find useful. On one day several hun- 
dred Jewish policemen and their fami- 
lies are herded together for shipment 
to the East. In the late summer of 1942 
Soviet bombings have commenced: 
“they are like a greeting from the free 
world.” To this free world the train 
bore them, to Vittel, in Vichy France, 
where, the following summer came re- 
ports of that final battle of the ghetto 
of which they had heard the first rum- 
blings in the Pawiak Prison. 

Miss Berg’s diary chronicle gives us 
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moving glimpses of the manner in 
which the life impulse persists in the 
midst of terror and of death. She at- 
tends a graphic art course and remarks 
how much more hungry are the mod- 
els than the students and how rare are 
the cheerful motifs. A theatrical group 
meets at her home to rehearse. She 
describes among her fellow-students 
two nephews of the German artist, Max 
Liebermann. Of another student, Man- 
fred Rubin, she notes, not ironically. 
“The teachers predict that a great fu 
ture is in store for him.” There is an 
exhibition of students’ work and the 
ghetto comes to admire and marvel. 
There is a contest for a winter reliet 
poster, which Miss Berg wins. There 
is a café life and a café contest, for 
various types of entertainment. In its 
café songs the ghetto laughs at its 
misery and helplessness, and at the the- 
atre there is a topical play, Love Looks 
for an Apartment. Looking for an 
apartment themselves, the Bergs are 
shown a room in which the previous 
tenant lies stretched out — a typhus 
corpse. The Bergs go elsewhere. The 
Toporol Society popularizes gardening 
on the plots of bombed houses and the 
Spoon Committee collects small quanti- 
ties of sugar and flour. Hundreds are 
dying daily of typhus, but in the light 
of the future, this period becomes 
known, but only in memory, as the 
“idyllic” period of the ghetto. ~ 
* * * 


Jan Karski’s Story of a Secret State 
combines the best qualities of both the 
Berg and Shoskes’ books. So far as 
the Belzec and Warsaw Ghetto chap- 
ters are concerned, they are of the ut- 
Most importance as corroborative testi- 
mony, for they are pure eye-witness ac- 
counts without emotional involvement. 
They are more terrifying and more 
convincing as testimony because of the 
witness’ effort to be all eye for this hor- 
ror. Aside from the Jewish aspect, 
Karski’s story is a clear and vivid 
statement of a life spent in the Polish 
Underground. The author conveys a 
clear picture of the manner in which 
the Polish government maintained its 
functions and continuity within and 
beneath the occupying Nazi power and 
maintained liaison with the Provisional 
Government in Exile, first in Paris, then 
in London. The chapters in which Mr. 
Karski describes the sabotage and coun- 
ter-propaganda activities of the Under- 
ground against the Nazis and those in 
which he describes his own adventures 
as a courier and as prisoner of the 
Gestapo are among the most memo- 
rable in the book. His report exempli- 
fies the supreme value of understate- 
ment in the face of incredible horror. 
HARRY SALTPETER 
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